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1.  BOOWQilC  SAWCTICHS— ND  SMBSTITOTB  KtL  WAR 


0»i  16  January  1991,  the  Persian  Qulf  War  bevan  and  eoanoaiic  sanctions 
failed  once  affain*  The  first  test  of  econonic  warfare  in  the  post-Cold  War  era 
■issed  the  target,  ushering  in  a  new  era  of  dangerous  and  unpredictable  regional 
Military  conflicts.  Despite  skillfully  iaplanenting  an  internationally  supported 
"sanctions-first"  strategy,  which  isolated  Saddan Hussein  politically,  surrounded 
and  sealed  off  Iraq  nilitarily,  and  puniidted  the  Iraqi  people  econoaiically,  the 
IriMii  arvy  occupying  Kuwait  didn't  budge  an  inch,  nutdi  less  abide  by  United 
Nations  (U.N.)  resolutions. 

Repudiating  every  diplonatic  overture  and  withstanding  the  anst  striicent 
sanctions  ever  adopted  against  any  nation,  Saddan  Hussein  elected  to  go  to  war. 
In  quick  order,  he  led  his  country  fron  unprovoked  and  naked  aggression  against 
a  helpless  Arab  neifddmr  to  a  costly  and  enomously  destructive  war  with  a 
powerful  and  detemined  world  coalition. 

After  BKmths  of  intense  diplonatic,  nilitary  and  econonic  activity. 
President  Bush  and  the  international  coanunity  abandoned  all  hopes  that  the 
crisis  could  be  resolved  peacefully  through  diplonacy  and  ecmonic  pressure.  The 
United  States  (U.S.)  and  U.N.  acted  decisively  and  with  unprecedented  solidarity 
and  resolve,  but  reason  and  restraint  failed.  Irrationality  prevailed.  War 
cmtldn't  be  averted.  Offensive  nilitary  operations  in  the  fom  of  aerial 
bonbanfaents,  naval  gunfire,  cruise  nissiles  and  amored  division  assaults  did 
what  shuttle  diplonacy,  naval  blockades  and  trade  sanctims  couldn't  acconplish — 
liberate  Kuwait  fron  the  scourge  of  Saddan  Hussein  and  his  nilitary. 

Like  so  nany  other  cases  in  recent  history,  sanctions  would  once  again  fail 
to  adiieve  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  True  to  history,  sanctions  inflicted 
Incredible  pain  and  suffering  <hi  the  people  of  Iraq,  but  not  on  the  leaders  of 
aggression  and  lawlessness.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  sanctions  scored  a 


direct  hit  <m  the  wrwier  target  in  the  right  country.  And  once  again,  scaae  of  the 
sane  old  questions  greet  the  policy  analysts  and  experts. 

How  could  economic  sanctions  have  failed  in  such  a  scenario?  Were  the 
sanctions  really  working?  Did  the  U.S.  and  U.N.  give  them  mnoui^  tiam  to  work? 
Why  did  they  abandon  them  and  go  to  war?  What  did  the  sanctions  cost  Iraq?  Who 
else  did  the  sanctions  hurt?  And  if  economic  sanctions  failed  to  succeed  under 
these  very  favorable  conditions,  will  there  ever  be  another  case  when  they  can 
be  used  with  success? 

I  contend  that  the  use  of  ecimomic  sanctions  as  an  instnaaent  of  foreign 
policy  continues  to  have  very  limited  utility  and  value.  In  fact,  the  user  or 
"sender"  of  sancticms  stay  actually  suffer  more  than  the  target. 

Ihis  paper  will  address  the  questions  posed  above.  And,  though  the  Iraqi 
case  is  far  from  over,  I  will  discuss  President  Bush's  strategy  in  dealing  with 
the  Gil f  crisis.  And  I  will  chronologically  outline  the  flow  of  events  to  show 
how  the  strategy  smved  from  deterrence  to  sanctions-f irst  to  large-scale 
conventional  war  and  back  to  sanctions.  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  observations 
and  suggestions  for  future  policymakers  to  consider. 

To  put  the  crisis  in  the  proper  perspective,  I  believe  it  would  be 
instructive  for  the  reader  to  take  a  brief  look  at  U.S.  interests  and  why  Iraq 
invaded  Kuwait.  Ibis  will  help  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  rest  of  the  paper. 
Appendix  A,  U.S.  Interests — "Oil,  Aggression  and  Nukes”,  and  Appendix  B,  Saddam's 
Pretext  for  Naked  Aggression,  discuss  these  two  important  facets  of  the  crisis. 
Now  I'd  like  to  take  a  much  closer  look  at  the  historical  chronology.  How  did 
the  strategy  take  shape?  What  decisions  and  actions  brought  the  crisis  to  a 
head? 
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II.  "FIGHTIMS  FIRE  WITH  FlHE"~-ilN  INTHOUTIOWAL  STRATOGY  EVOLVES 

In  response  to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  on  2  August  1990,  President  Bush's 
imaediate  concern  was  protecting  Saudi  Arabia  and  securing  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Because  the  U.S.  and  the  Arab  conminity  badly  miscalculated 
Saddam's  militaristic  intentions  regarding  Kuwait,  the  President  wanted  to  make 
crystal  clear  that  the  U.S.  wouldn't  tolerate  an  invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
U.S.  didn't  need  another  surprise,  especially  one  that  put  control  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  oil  reserves  and  resources  in  the  hands  of  Saddam.  And  from  a  military 
standpoint,  the  President  didn't  want  the  Iraqi  amy  to  close  the  door  on  a  U.S. 
deployment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  would  have  been  a  strategic  disaster. 

Accordingly,  the  President  initially  developed  and  applied  a  two-pronged 
strategy  to  deal  with  the  crisis: 

*  first,  use  the  presence  of  American  military  forces  to  deter  an  Iraqi  attack 
on  Saudi  Arabia;  and 

*  second,  mount  a  diplomatic  and  economic  offmisive  against  Saddam  Hussein  to 
force  Iraq's  total  and  unconditional  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

In  essence,  a  sanctions-only  policy  was  effectively  ruled  out  by  the  U.S. 
at  the  outset  of  the  crisis.  In  fact,  even  a  sanctions-f irst  policy  would  have 
to  wait  until  the  U.S.  gained  a  defensive  military  foothold  in  the  region  to 
deter  further  aggression. 

Based  on  Saddam’s  military  dispositim  in  Kuwait,  his  paranoid  and  power- 
hungry  mentality,  his  total  disregard  for  the  world's  condemnation  of  his 
unprovoked  invasicm,  and  his  past  criminal  record  of  terrorism  and  military 
aggression,  few  believed  that  sanctions  would  stop  him  at  the  Saudi  border. 
Therefore,  military  force  necessarily  undergirded  the  U.S.  and  U.N.  strategy  from 
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the  beginning  and  served  to  hold  the  international  coaliticm  together  throug^ut 
the  crisis. 

The  deployment  of  U.S.  military  forces  to  the  Gulf  was  central  to  the 
President's  strategy.  The  military  conponant  was  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
strategy  and  the  singular  underlying  imperative  on  fdiich  all  else  d^>ended.  All 
key  players  in  the  crisis  knew  that  military  power  was  the  only  thing  that  Saddam 
imderstood.  Diploeiacy  and  economic  pressure  weren't  his  major  considerations. 
As  suchy  they  couldn't  be  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  strategy. 

History  shows  that  sanctions  won't  work  against  a  military  onslaught. 
(1:75)  Saddmn  understood  this  better  than  anyone.  He  knew  that  sanctions  alone 
wouldn’t  dislodge  his  tanks  and  troc^s.  He  also  calculated  that  there  would  be 
little  reaction  from  the  U.S. — certainly  no  military  action.  In  fact,  on  25  July 
1990,  April  Glaspie,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iraq,  inadvertently  gave  him  the 
green  light  when  she  told  him  that  the  U.S.  wouldn't  take  sides  in  his  dispute 
with  Kuwait.  In  retrospect,  it  also  seems  clear  tl.at  Saddam  didn’t  expect  his 
Arab  neighbors  to  challenge  the  legitimacy  of  his  invasion — at  least  not  so 
vdiemently.  After  all,  the  Ehiir  of  Kuwait  didn’t  coamand  that  much  political 
respect  in  the  Arab  world. 

To  Saddam,  the  time  was  right  for  using  his  massive  military  arsenal  to 
expand  his  power  and  economic  wealth.  This  was  his  chance  to  take  center  stage 
in  the  Arab  world.  Using  swift  and  powerful  military  action,  he  could  at  once 
fix  Iraq's  economic  problems  and  settle  his  dispute  with  Kuwait  once  and  for  all. 
He  knew  that  the  regicmal  military  balance  of  power  had  shifted  his  way.  It  was 
time  to  take  by  force  what  his  failed  economic  policies  and  negotiations  couldn't 
acdiieve — a  controlling  share  of  the  world's  oil  market. 
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Saddam's  nilitary  nachine  was  fioidaBiental  to  his  quest  to  gain  and  hold 
power,  to  include  economic  and  political  power.  His  Arab  brothers  knew  this  and 
pandered  to  his  constant  provocations.  They  only  had  to  look  at  his  track  record 
with  Iran,  Kuwait,  Israel,  the  Kurds  and  terrorism  to  frasp  the  essence  of  his 
power  and  influence.  To  Clausewitz,  "war  is  merely  the  c<Hitinuati(m  of  policy 
hy  other  means."  To  Saddan,  war  is  foreign  policy.  In  Saddam's  world,  all 
things  worth  having  can  and  be  attained  by  war  or  the  threat  of  war.  Kuwait 
was  worth  having,  and  he  used  his  foreign  policy  (war)  to  get  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  watched  U.S.  foreign  policy  over  the  last  25 
years  had  two  very  compelling  and  legitimate  questions.  Does  the  U.S.  have  the 
guts  and  staying  power  to  back  up  sanctions  with  force?  More  importantly,  does 
it  have  the  will  to  use  its  military  might  in  a  lengthy  war  that  could  cost 
thousands  of  Aaierican  lives? 

Saddam  calculated  that  the  answer  was  no  for  both  questions.  He  believed 
that  the  U.S.  wasn't  psydw logically  ready  to  make  such  a  ccamitinent — regardless 
of  U.S.  military  capabilities  and  operational  readiness.  He  didn't  think  the 
U.S.  had  the  stomach  for  such  a  confrontation.  Indeed,  at  his  aieeting  with 
Ambassador  Glaspie  on  25  July  1990,  he  said,  "Yours  is  a  society  which  cannot 
accept  10,000  dead  in  one  battle." 

Beyond  the  inherent  problems  of  divided  government  and  the  constant  foreign 
policy  debate  betweoi  the  President  and  Congress,  there  was  good  reason  for 
doubting  U.S.  resolve.  TTie  U.S.  track  record  was  clearly  suspect.  We  enjoyed 
military  successes  in  Libya,  Grenada  and  Panama,  but  aiany  believed  that  the  U.S. 
was  still  '  aunted  by  its  political,  military  and  psychological  defeat  in  Vietnam. 
What's  BK>re,  the  U.S,  was  the  subject  of  scorn  and  ridicule  after  the  tragic 
hostage  debacle  in  Iran,  to  include  the  failed  rescue  mission — Desert  One.  And 
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our  hasty  retreat  from  Lebanon  after  a  terrorist  car  boob  killed  243  Marines  led 
many  to  predict  that  the  U.S.  would  never  risk  grettin^  involved  in  a  military 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East — a  region  where  goveriments  rule  by  force  and  military 
confrontation  is  a  way  of  life.  Even  the  U.S.  Congress  and  highly  respected  U.S. 
public  figures  warned  repeatedly  of  "another  Vietnam." 

Clearlyi  Saddam  wasn't  the  only  doubter  of  U.S.  nerve,  but  he  did  his  best 
to  wage  psychological  warfare  on  the  U.S.  electorate.  He  not  only  banked  on  the 
"Vietnam  Syndrome"  and  the  lack  of  U.S.  resolve,  but  he  felt  certain  that  he 
could  capitalize  on  it  by  publicly  premising  the  same  results — a  costly 
protracted  war  with  thousands  of  dead  Aatericans.  He  would  emerse  the  U.S.  in  a 
"holy  war"  that  could  never  be  won.  Without  question,  the  political,  economic 
and  military  dimensions  and  ramifications  of  a  war  in  the  Gulf  transcended  the 
small-scale  military  operations  leveled  against  Noreiga  and  Quaddafi. 

Ill.  BUILDING  A  TEAM  AND  TlCimWIWr;  TOE  SOOXS  ON  SAHMM 

President  Bush  understood  the  Vietnam  War  frame  of  reference.  He  knew  that 
if  oi^nents  of  his  policy  were  able  to  paint  the  Gulf  crisis  as  another  Vietnam, 
the  impact  on  the  development  of  a  coherent  and  winning  strategy  would  be  adverse 
and  profound.  He  wanted  to  ensure  that  such  a  fear  did  not  grip  the  Nation  and 
cause  a  divisive  public  debate  that  would  sap  the  U.S.  will  and  play  into  the 
hands  of  Saddam.  As  the  world's  only  superpower  and  the  one  nation  that  could 
mobilize  the  resources  to  stop  Iraq,  it  was  imperative  that  the  country  stick 
together  and  show  determination  and  resolve. 

In  this  regard.  President  Bush  wanted  the  Saudis  and  the  coalition  to  know 
that  the  U.S.  was  in  this  crisis  for  the  long  haul — even  if  it  aieant  going  to 
war.  Itie  credibility  of  the  U.S.  was  at  stake  and  so  was  the  shape  and  agenda 
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of  the  New  World  Order — President  Bush's  clarion  call  to  the  internet itnuil 
community  and  the  Nation. 

As  the  crisis  unfolded,  President  Bush's  perscmal  resolve  stiffened.  He 

not  rally  garnered  international  support  for  sanctions  and  an  allied  military 

coalition  to  back  them  up — a  coalitirai  idiich  included  12  of  21  countries  of  the 

Arab  League — but  he  also  amde  it  clear  to  Iraq  that  the  U.S.  would  use  force  to 

protect  and  defend  the  Saudi  oil  fields.  On  3  August,  he  warned  that  "the 

integrity  of  Saudi  Arabia"  was  a  U.S.  vital  interest.  And  just  24  hours  later, 

he  tightened  the  psychological  screws  rai  Saddam  even  more  by  looking  beyraid 

deterrence  and  sanctirais.  He  threatened  war. 

At  a  mini->press  conference  on  the  afternoon  of  4  August,  President  Bush 

upped  the  ante  and  expressly  introduced  the  prospect  of  war  for  the  first  tiam. 

He  signaled  his  intent  to  use  "all  necessary  means"  to  drive  Saddam  from  Kuwait. 

When  asked  if  he  would  use  force,  the  President  said  with  barely  subdued  anger: 

"I  will  not  disraiss  with  you  idiat  my  options  are  or  might  be,  but 
they're  wide  open.  I  can  assure  you  of  that.  Iraq  lied  once  again. 

Ihey  have  said  they  were  going  to  start  amving  out  today,  and  we 
have  no  evidence  of  their  anving  out... I  view  very  seriously  our 
determination  to  reverse  this  aggression.  It  will  not  stand.  It 
will  not  stand,  this  aggression  against  Kuwait."  (2:260) 

The  thrust  and  implication  of  this  particular  statemrait  even  surprised  his 

own  advisors.  General  Colin  Powell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 

was  reportedly  "stunned"  by  the  President's  statement  in  that  he  articulated  a 

new  goal  that  "had  not  been  set  in  straie"  to  this  point  in  the  crisis — "to 

reverse"  the  invasirai  of  Kuwait  with  force.  (2:260)  Hie  strategy  now  included 

offensive  military  actirai. 

Beyond  sending  a  amssage  to  Saddam  Hussein,  President  Bush  also  wanted  to 
reassure  Saudi  Arabia,  primarily  King  Fahd.  This  was  a  smjor  strategic  concern. 
At  a  Sleeting  with  his  advisors  at  Camp  David  rai  4  August,  the  President  expressed 
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his  doubts  about  Saudi  intentions.  He  said  in  part,  "My  worry  about  the  Saudis 
is  that  they're  going  to  be  the  ones  who  are  going  to  bug  out  at  the  last  isinute 
and  accept  a  puppet  regime  in  Kuwait.  We  should  be  asking  them  how  conaitted 
they  are."  (2:251) 

Even  at  this  early  stage,  the  President  recognized  the  political  difficulty 
of  holding  an  ad  hoc  coalitiwi  together.  General  Scowcroft,  the  President's 
National  Security  Advisor,  reminded  the  President  that  the  Saudis  were  just  as 
worried  about  the  dependability  of  theU.S.  In  his  response  to  the  President's 
concern  he  said,  "It's  a  chicken-and-egg  problem.  They  (the  Saudis)  can't  go  out 
front  until  they  know  whether  we  can  be  counted  on."  The  President  replied, 
"But  this  is  like  if  your  homeland  is  about  to  be  invaded,  you  grab  a  pitchfork 
and  go  to  the  border."  Scowcroft  relied,  "But  this  is  the  Middle  East. "(2:252) 
Even  with  his  expertise  in  foreign  affairs,  the  President  was  learning  the  ropes 
about  building  a  team  in  a  region  that  was  devoid  of  teamwork  and  cooperation. 

Clearly,  President  Bush  was  genuinely  troubled  about  CIA  reports  which 
indicated  that  the  Saudis  were  losing  their  nerve.  Intelligence  reports  said 
that  they  might  be  willing  to  buy  their  way  out  of  the  crisis  "by  offering 
billions  of  dollars"  to  Saddam  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  their  oil  fields.  "The 
Saudis  had  been  willing  to  pay  blackmail  before."  (2:253) 

The  Presidmnt  knew  that  showing  a  weakness  at  this  point  in  the  crisis 
could  be  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  coalition  and  the  very  survival  of  Saudi 
Arabia  itself.  Considering  the  dismal  military  situation  in  the  Gulf  (Saddam's 
forces  definitely  had  the  upper  hand),  this  was  no  tioie  for  Saudi  Arabia  or  any 
other  country  to  be  making  (or  even  discussing)  political  concessions  to  a 
hegOBonic  dictator. 
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On  6  August  t  CIA  Director  Webster  reported  that  there  were  over  lOOyOOO 
Iraqi  soldiers  in  Kuwait  and  many  were  massins  along  the  Saudi  border.  (2:247> 
They  had  been  moving  along  the  border  at  an  accelerated  rate  since  3  August — even 
as  Saddam  promised  to  withdraw.  By  the  third  day  of  the  crisis,  nothing  stood 
between  Saddam  and  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia  except  a  small  ccmtingent  of  Saudi  and 
Gulf  Coc^erat ion  Council  forces — estimated  to  be  battalion-brigade  size.  (3:531) 

To  keep  King  Fahd  from  getting  cold  feet  and  to  give  Saddsm  something  to 
think  about,  the  President  talked  tough  at  hoom,  while  Secretary  Cheney  headed 
to  Jeddah,  Saudi  Arabia  for  a  crucial  visit  with  King  Fahd.  At  this  point, 
everything  depended  on  the  King's  approval  for  the  U.S.  and  other  allied  nations 
to  deploy  forces  on  Saudi  soil. 

This  was  a  pivotal  point  in  the  crisis  because  the  President's  strategy 
depended  on  the  King's  cooperation.  Allowing  U.S.  troops  to  d^loy  to  the  region 
to  cmifront  another  Arab  state  was  an  enormously  risky  and  unprecedented  decision 
for  the  King  to  make.  It  could  easily  backfire  on  the  King  and  ignite  a  new  wave 
of  anti-Americanism.  The  approval  itself  could  throw  the  whole  region  into 
turmoil. 

At  this  juncture,  everyone  knew  that  Saddam  wasn't  threatened  by  mere 
sanctions.  And  the  sanctions  were  of  little  consequence  to  the  King;  he  knew 
that  Saddam  wouldn't  withdraw  unless  his  political  survival  was  directly 
threatened  by  military  force.  Military  aggression  was  the  name  of  the  gaom  and 
fitting  fire  with  fire  was  the  only  strategy  that  would  work  against  Saddam — 
not  diplomacy  or  the  threat  of  economic  pressure. 

Secretary  Cheney's  marching  orders  from  the  President  were  clear  and 
unambiguous.  He  was  to  meet  with  the  King  and  accompli^  two  tasks:  first,  gain 
approval  to  use  Saudi  Arabia  as  the  key  operational  and  logistics  base  for  the 
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U.S.  and  coalition  forces;  and  second,  coomit  the  U.S.  to  defendini;  Saudi  Arabia 

and  reversing  Saddam's  aggression  against  Kuwait.  (2:259)  Secretary  Cheney 

sunnarized  his  historic  visit  in  these  words: 

"When  I  met  with  King  Fahd  in  Jeddah  on  August  6»  I  assured  him  of 
four  things:  we  would  move  quickly;  we  would  deploy  enough  force  to 
get  the  job  done,  not  amrely  a  token  force;  we  would  stay  as  long  as 
necessary;  and  we  would  leave  when  the  Saudi  government  asked  us  to 
go.  In  turn,  the  King  explained  to  me  the  longstanding  c<mfidence 
he  had  in  the  U.S.  governnent,  a  trust  built  up  over  decades  of 
association  between  our  two  countries  in  political,  ec<mcmic,  and 
military  affairs.”  (3:530) 

What's  ii^wrtant  to  understand  about  Cheney's  visit  is  that  it  set  the 
stage  for  another  strategic  decision  that  the  President  would  announce  later  in 
the  crisis — increasing  the  U.S.  troop  strength  in  the  Gulf  from  230,000  to  over 
450,000.  Indeed,  Secretary  Cheney  astutely  cocmitted  the  U.S.  to  deploying 
"enough  force  to  get  the  job  done."  He  and  the  President  knew  from  the  very 
beginning  that  to  "reverse  the  aggression",  the  U.S.  would  need  an  offensive 
capabi  1  i  ty  on  the  ground.  Ihis  nseant  sending  many  nore  troops  than  the  President 
initially  deployed.  This  translated  to  mobilizing  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
Reserve  Component.  And  doubling  the  force  would  spark  a  heated  and  emotional 
debate  in  Ccmgress  right  after  the  November  elections.  I  will  address  this  issue 
in  greater  depth  later  in  the  paper. 

In  any  event,  by  6  August,  the  President  had  already  declared  a  national 
emergency;  ordered  an  economic  embargo  of  all  trade  with  Iraq;  froze  all  Iraqi 
assets  in  the  U.S.;  gained  Congressional  and  U.N.  support  for  sanctimis; 
convinced  King  Fahd  to  accept  U.S.  ground  forces  on  Saudi  soil;  and  started  the 
largest  mobilization  of  Aaierican  military  forces  since  the  Vietnam  War.  Kkist 
importantly,  he  set  out  to  rally  American  public  opinion  behind  U.S.  objectives 
and  U.N.  resolutions.  President  Bush  intended  to  use  every  arrow  in  his 
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strategic  quiver  to  brins  Saddam  Hussein  to  his  senses,  includii^;  diplomacy,  the 
threat  and  use  of  military  force  and  economic  pressure. 


IV.  NP  HETU8N  TP  TOE  STATOS  OOP  ANTE 

8  August,  the  same  day  that  Iraq  announced  the  annexation  of  Kuwait, 

President  Bush  spelled  out  U.S.  policy  to  the  public  in  a  televised  address  to 

the  Nation.  He  said  that  "a  line  has  been  drawn  in  the  sand."  In  a  subtle  but 

calculating  way,  he  let  it  be  known  that  reverting  back  to  the  status  quo  ante 

was  impossible.  It  would  no  longer  be  enough  for  the  Iraqi  military  to  simply 

withdraw.  It  was  now  beyond  that.  Saddam's  massive  arsenal  posed  too  great  a 

threat  to  regional  security  and  stability  to  let  it  stand  unaltered.  Here's  an 

excerpt  from  the  President's  speech: 

"...  A  puppet  regime  imposed  from  outside  Kuwait  is  unacceptable. 

Ibe  acquisition  of  territory  by  force  is  unacceptable.  No  one, 
friend  or  foe,  should  doubt  our  desire  for  peace  and  no  one  should 
underestimate  our  determination  to  confront  aggression.  Four 
principles  guide  our  policy.  First,  we  seek  the  immediate, 
unconditional  and  complete  withdrawal  of  all  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait.  Second.  Kuwait's  legit iaiate  governaient  must  be  restored  to 
replace  the  puqipet  regime.  Third,  my  ackainistration,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  every  president  from  President  (Franklin  D. )  Roosevelt 
to  President  (Ronald)  Reagan,  is  comnitted  to  the  security  and 
stability  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  Fourth.  I  am  determined  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  citizens  abroad." 

Ibe  interpretation  of  these  principles  or  objectives  would  be  the  subject 
of  continuous  debate  throughout  the  crisis,  but  the  principles  themselves  never 
changed.  Regicmal  "security  and  stability”  was  now  an  ingtortant  campcment  of  the 
President's  strategy — perhaps  the  most  important.  The  President  put  Saddam  on 
notice  and  U.S.  prestige  cm  the  line.  The  world  community  new  realized  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis.  An  unconditional  and  complete  withdrawal  wouldn't  satisfy 
the  U.S.  or  the  coalition. 


The  President  couldn't  be  pinned  down  on  what  he  aieant  precisely  by 
security  and  stability.  But  he  let  it  be  known  that  it  could  never  be  business 
as  before.  It  was  the  U.S.  view,  a  view  shared  by  Esypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria  and 
other  Arab  countries,  that  the  military  balance  in  the  Ckilf  had  to  diange. 
Sadklam's  military  couldn't  be  allowed  to  emerge  from  this  crisis  intact. 

Even  at  this  early  stagre,  crisis  termination  was  an  important  issue.  The 
U.S.  and  U.N.  had  to  assess  the  ramifications  of  a  voluntary  Iraqi  withdrawal  or 
partial  withdrawal.  What  would  be  the  U.N.  response  if  Saddam  peacefully 
withdraws  with  his  military  intact?  Could  the  U.S.  permit  this  type  of  outcome 
to  prevail?  How  much  coalition  support  would  there  be  to  continue  econcmic 
sanctions?  Would  the  coalition  stay  d^loyed  and  uphold  the  sanctions  until 
reparations  were  paid?  What  about  Saddam's  war  crimes?  Would  there  be  su(^rt 
to  reduce  Saddam's  arsenal  until  it  no  longrer  posed  a  threat  to  reirional 
stability?  The  U.S.  carefully  analyzed  these  and  many  other  issues  throughout 
the  pre-war  period. 

Of  course,  no  one  believed  that  Saddam  would  change  his  ways  as  a  result 
of  diplomacy  and  sanctions  alone.  Even  if  he  withdrew  from  Kuwait,  he  would 
continue  to  be  a  very  serious  threat  to  his  neighbors  and  U.S.  interests.  True 
to  form,  he  would  endeavor  to  acquire  "nukes"  and  other  weapons,  and  eventually 
use  than  to  avenge  the  loss  of  Kuwait.  As  long  as  he  retained  his  ability  to 
intimidate,  blackmail  and  wage  war,  the  crisis  would  never  be  over.  Sooiething 
had  to  be  done  about  Iraq's  aggressicm  and  Saddam's  nuclear,  biological  and 
chemical  weapons.  These  issues  went  to  the  very  heart  of  regional  stability  and 
security — a  pillar  of  the  President's  strategy. 

Cki  9  August,  the  U.N.  adopted  Resolution  662  which  declared  the  annexation 
of  Kuwait  "null  and  void."  In  response,  on  10  August,  Saddam  called  for  a  "holy 
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war"  against  all  irtK>  opposed  him  and  accelerated  his  deploynents  along  the  Saudi 
border.  On  12  August,  the  U.S.  adopted  a  policy  of  "interdiction",  includii^  the 
use  of  force  to  stop  those  atteopting  to  circumvent  the  U.N.  embargo.  The  next 
day,  Saddam  "detained"  13,000  Westerners.  He  said  they  would  be  used  as  "human 
shields"  against  a  potential  U.S.**led  coalition  attack.  He  promised  that  they 
would  be  the  first  casualties  of  war. 

Just  five  days  later,  President  Bush  authorized  the  first  mobilization  of 
reserves  in  some  20  years,  placing  over  48,000  American  reservists  on  active  by 
1  Septenftier.  On  18  August,  Saddam  declared  the  U.S. -led  naval  blockade  "an  act 
of  war",  while  the  U.N.  unanimously  adopted  Resolution  664,  which  demanded  the 
release  of  all  hostages  (foreign  nationals)  held  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  On  25 
August,  the  President  ordered  the  activation  of  the  reservists — the  first  actual 
call-up  since  Vietnam.  And  on  the  same  day,  the  U.N.  adopted  Resolution  665, 
authorizing  the  use  of  force  to  halt  all  maritime  shipping  into  and  out  of  Iraq 
and  Kuwait. 

To  anyone  idio  followed  the  Gulf  crisis,  it  was  clear  that  the  world  and 
Iraq  were  on  a  collision  course.  From  2  August  1990  to  15  January  1991,  the 
sequence  of  events  took  on  a  depressing  but  rather  predictable  pattern.  Despite 
unrelenting  efforts  to  resolve  the  crisis  peacefully,  Saddam  wouldn't  coc^erate. 
Every  diplomatic  initiative  was  met  fay  Iraqi  recalcitrance.  Diplomacy  failed. 
Sanctions  failed.  Ultimatums  failed.  Deadlines  failed.  Saddam  was  engaged  in 
a  dangerous  game  of  Russian  roulette.  But  he  cleverly  pointed  the  barrel  of  the 
gun  at  his  own  population. 

Saddam’s  strategic  gaod>le  was  simple  and  predictable:  stall  for  time  until 
the  coalition  tires  of  enforcing  the  blockade  and  paying  its  cost;  chip  away  at 
the  coalition;  continue  to  dismember  Kuwait;  reinforce  and  dig  in  the  military; 
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and  call  .America's  bluff.  Unconcerned  about  the  suffering  of  his  own  people,  he 
knew  he  could  outlast  the  sanctions  and  would  exterminate  any  internal  opposition 
to  his  policies. 

If  he  could  stall  long  eno\igh,  the  morale  of  the  U.S.  military  and  public 
would  gradual ly  erode.  This  could  force  a  compromise  solution  and  an  Iraqi  moral 
victory.  He  might  even  get  away  with  all  or  part  of  Kiiwait.  If  war  ensued, 
Saddam  was  confident  that  he  could  engage  the  U.S.  in  another  protracted  war. 
This  would  ultimately  divide  the  coalition,  and  the  American  people  would  force 
President  Bush  to  sue  for  peace.  To  see  this  strategy  through,  Saddam  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  a  major  portion  of  his  military  and  country. 

I  won't  continue  to  discuss  the  chronology  of  events  as  they  took  place 
before  the  war.  The  general  scenario  is  well  known  to  all  who  lived  through  the 
crisis.  However,  I  do  believe  it's  important  for  the  student  of  economic  warfare 
to  stiidy  the  sequence  of  events  to  better  understand  why  the  sanctions  failed. 

Appendix  C,  Economic  Sanctions  and  War  ChroTK>logy,  is  a  detailed  chronology 
of  the  key  events  as  they  took  place  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  It  provides  a  fairly 
reliable  timetable  to  facilitate  studying  the  crisis  in  much  greater  depth. 
Although  the  chronology  isn't  all  inclusive  and  doesn't  address  important 
classified  materials,  it  follows  a  rapid-fire  sequence  of  events  and  the 
decisions  which  ultimately  broue^t  the  crisis  to  a  head.  It  also  helps  explain 
why  we  once  again  substituted  war  for  sanctions  and  diploaiacy. 

As  I  review  the  chronology,  two  points  stand  out.  First,  diplomatic 
pressure  and  economic  sanctions  were  the  preferred  means  of  achieving  U.S.-U.N. 
strategic  objectives.  And  second,  a  credible  military  force,  with  an  offensive 
capability,  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  President's  strategy.  In  retrospect, 
military  force  proved  to  be  the  only  instrument  of  our  collective  foreign  policy 
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that  ivorked  effectively  and  quickly  to  achieve  international  strategic 
obiectives. 

I  won't  discuss  then  in  the  body  of  this  paper,  but  there  are  three 
inportant  aspects  of  this  sancticms  case  that  the  reader  should  understand: 

*  first,  how  Saddan's  response  caused  the  world  coenunity  to  opt  for  war; 

*  second,  how  his  own  nilitary  inconpetence  and  indecisiveness  facilitated  the 
success  of  the  first-prong  of  the  President's  strategy — a  najor  strategic  blunder 
whitdt  ultinately  assured  an  easy  victory  in  the  Gulf  War;  and 

*  third,  the  exhaustive  but  unsuccessful  diploantic  efforts  that  were  tried  by 
the  U.S.  and  other  nations  to  resolve  the  crisis  peacefully. 

Appendix  D,  Saddan's  Major  Miscalculation — Playing  "Chicken”  with  the 
World,  discusses  the  first  two  aspects.  Appendix  E,  Diplonacy,  Not  Negotiations, 
addresses  the  third.  These  appendices,  coupled  with  Appendix  C,  should  give  the 
reader  a  nudi  clearer  idea  of  how  the  strategy  and  crisis  evolved.  Indeed, 
diplonacy  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  secemd-prong  of  the  President's  strategy. 

Now  let  ne  turn  to  the  econcnic  offensive — the  sancticans.  It  was  this 
pillar  on  which  the  President  focused  nost  of  his  tine,  energy  and  resources. 
The  next  three  sections  will  discuss  the  President's  sanctions-f irst  tactic. 
First,  I'll  get  to  theneat  of  the  sanctions  package — Spelling  out  the  Conditions 
for  Saddna.  I  will  then  address  two  key  questions.  Did  the  President  dutnge  his 
strategy  on  8  Novenber  when  he  doubled  the  troop  strength?  And  were  the 
sanctions  given  enou^  tine  to  work?  Historians,  pollcynakers  and  Congress  will 
probably  debate  these  two  questions  for  years  to  cone. 
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V.  SPKIJ.TMS  OUT  THE  OOWDITICWS  FOR  SADDAM 


President  Bush  worked  feverishly  to  resolve  the  crisis  without  war.  Like 
diplomacy  (see  Appendix  E),  economic  sanctions  and  the  threat  of  military  force 
were  important  to  the  President's  strategy.  Led  by  the  U.S.,  the  U.N.  passed  a 
wide  range  of  U.N.  resolutions  before,  during  and  after  the  Gulf  War.  After  the 
war  ended,  the  Security  Council  elected  to  continue  the  full  range  of  sanctions. 
To  date,  the  focus  continues  to  be  on  stopping  military  iteois,  highly-sensitive 
industrial  and  manufactured  goods,  and  all  technology  related  to  the  aianufacture 
of  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  weapons  or  any  type  of  ballistic  or  cruise 
missile. 

Food  and  Biedi cine  don't  fall  under  the  international  sanctions.  But  since 
the  cease-fire,  Iraq  has  refused  to  sell  oil  to  buy  foodstuffs  and  medicine  under 
the  strict  conditions  set  up  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council  in  Septedber  1991. 
Instead,  Iraq  has  appealed  to  the  West  to  unlock  Iraq's  money  so  it  can  feed  its 
people. 

Iraq's  Trade  Minister  Mohanmed Mehidi  Saleh  said  that  U.S.  raids  during  the 
Gulf  War  destroyed  nine  huge  food  warehouses  containing  $850  million  worth  of 
chicken,  aieat,  flour,  sugar,  cooking  oil  and  canned  baby  milk.  As  a  matter  of 
principle  and  national  pride,  Iraq  refuses  to  make  deals  with  the  U.N.  on 
hunanitarian  issues.  Iraqi  officials  regard  U.N.  terms  as  violations  of  Iraq's 
sovereignty. 

Appendix  F  outlines  the  12  pre-war  resolutions  and  provides  a  complete  text 
of  the  23  s^arate  resolutions  that  were  adopted  overidielmingly  by  the 
international  community  between  2  August  1990  and  11  October  1991.  Naturally, 

I  will  focus  on  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted  before  the  war — the  ones  Saddam 
needed  to  comply  with  to  avoid  economic  strangulation  and  war. 
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Resolution  661,  adopted  on  6  AiiRust  1990,  is  the  nucleus  of  the  sanctions 
package.  It  prohibits  all  trade  and  financial  transactions  with  Iraq  and  Kuwait, 
and  establishes  a  U.N.  Sanctions  Conmittee  "to  examine  the  implementation  of 
sanctions."  The  Committee  reports  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General. 

Based  on  findin^^s  by  the  Sanctions  Coamiittee,  actions  can  be  taken  by  the 
Security  Council  to  pimish  "sanctions-busters” — inclialinR  states  supporting  or 
permitting  violations.  For  example,  Secretary  Baker  warned  Jordan  before  and 
after  the  war  that  the  U.S.  would  take  unilateral  action  against  Jordan  if  it 
continued  to  violate  the  U.N.  resolutions.  The  U.N.  also  fonaally  warned  Jordan. 
For  political  reasons,  however,  no  actions  have  been  taken  against  any  country 
to  date. 

Resolutions  665  and  670  authorize  the  international  conaunity  to  enforce 
the  trade  sanctions.  Information  provided  to  me  by  the  Sanctions  Committee  and 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  (CSIS)  indicates  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  naval  blockade  has  been  "exceptionally  stringent"  but  not 
full-proof.  Since  August  1990,  the  international  contingent  has  vigilantly 
policed  the  Persian  Gulf,  conducting  interceptions,  boardings,  seizures  arul 
diversions. 

According  to  an  information  psper  provided  to  me  by  the  CSIS,  as  of  17 
April  1991,  there  were  a  total  of  8,961  intercepts,  1,185  boardings  and  62 
diversions.  The  U.S.  conducted  603  of  the  boardings,  while  allied  ships 
CMiducted  553.  On  29  other  occasions,  U.S.  and  allied  vessels  executed  combined 
boardings.  Many  more  intercepts,  boardings  and  diversions  have  been  conducted 
since  April  1991. 

Bey<md  the  naval  blockade,  U.S.  and  allied  ground  forces  have  also  worked 
continuously  to  stop  illegal  camoerce  from  crossing  Iraq's  land  borders — 
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including  diverting  aircraft.  This  entire  land  and  sea  effort  has  been  supported 
by  a  sophisticated  intelligence  network  and  state-of-the-art  aerial 
reconnaissance  and  detection  assets.  Because  much  of  the  information  is  still 
classified,  I  can't  provide  specif ic  descriptions  or  percentages  of  the  endbargoed 
items.  But  I  can  report  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  cooDierce  that  was 
intercepted  violated  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  U.N.  resolutions. 

What's  most  important  about  the  enforcement  effort  is  what  it  says  about 
sanctions  as  a  stand-alone  policy.  Without  military  enforcement,  sanctions  just 
aren't  effective.  Even  at  the  height  of  this  particular  crisis,  countless 
attempts  were  made  to  circumvent  the  sanctions.  Indeed,  oiany  sanctions-busters 
exhibited  absolutely  no  fear  of  the  blockade.  Tbey  repeatedly  tempted  military 
retaliation  to  make  a  profit.  In  many  cases,  their  gambles  paid  off. 

Of  course,  the  blockade  still  requires  a  monunental  military  effort- 
thousands  of  troops,  vast  amounts  of  equipment  and  weaponry,  intelligence 
resources  and  billions  of  dollars.  For  the  most  part,  the  U.S.  orchestrates  the 
mission,  but  10  of  16  NATO  nations  have  sent  forces  to  enforce  the  land  and  naval 
blockades.  /Although  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  the  enforcement  of  the  endbargo 
later  in  the  paper,  it's  important  for  the  reader  to  understand  the  significant 
himan,  monetary  and  resource  costs  associated  with  enforcing  economic  sanctions. 
Moreover,  the  costs  aren't  easily  recovered,  though  the  U.N.  adopted  a  resolution 
to  cover  this  base  too. 

Under  Resolution  674,  adopted  on  29  October  1990,  U.N.  members  are 
authorized  to  pursue  damage  claims  against  Iraq.  It  holds  Iraq  "liable  for  any 
loss,  damage  or  injury  arising  in  regard  to  Kuwait  and  third  states,  and  their 
nationals  and  corporations,  as  a  result  of  the  invasion  and  illegal  occupation 
of  Kuwait  by  Iraq."  Resolution  674  also  initiated  a  procedure  for  gatherii^ 


information  regarding  claims  of  states  and  "those  of  their  nations  and 
corporations,  for  restitution  or  financial  compensation  by  Iraq." 

Since  most  Iraqi  financial  assets  outside  Iraq  were  frozen  by  national 
governments  in  August  1990,  legal  procedures  could  be  established  to  make  claims 
against  the  frozen  assets.  However,  this  could  take  years  and  may  involve  "the 
creation  of  a  special  U.N.-Iraq  claims  tribunal."  (4:6)  Such  an  "unprecedented 
exercise"  could  engage  the  U.N.  in  a  "complex  and  controversial  undertaking 
stretching  far  into  the  future."  In  all  likelihood,  once  Saddmn  is  gone,  all 
liabilities  will  probably  be  forgiven. 

In  any  case,  the  international  response  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
the  efforts  to  enforce  the  Security  Council  resolutions  were  absolutely 
unprecedented.  By  any  comparison,  the  sanctions  were  carefully  crafted, 
stringent  and  comprehensive.  The  conditions  were  spelled  out  in  black  and  white, 
placed  on  the  table  for  Saddam  to  read  (see  Appendix  F),  and  backed  up  by  a 
massive  military  coalition  to  keep  the  pressure  on.  In  historic  fashion,  the 
international  community  waged  economic  warfare  in  all  its  dimensions. 

Now  I'd  like  to  turn  to  the  two  questions  related  to  troops  and  time. 

VI.  THE  WESlEBff  PUBLICLY  UPS  THE  ANTE  OW  SAHim 
On  8  Noveoiber,  the  President  announced  that  he  would  double  the  troop 
strength  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  "set  aside  the  question  of  rotating  troops." 
(3:532)  In  a  phrase,  the  troops  would  stay  until  the  mission  was  accomplished. 
The  President  also  mrked  with  the  U.N.  to  devel(^  a  resolution  that  would 
authorize  the  coalition  to  use  military  force  should  sanctions  and  diplomacy 
ail.  On  29  Noveoiber,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  adopted  Resolution  678,  which 
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authorized  the  coalition  to  "use  all  necessary  means  to  uphold  previous 
resolutions  unless  Iraq  withdraws  by  15  January  1891." 

llie  increase  in  troops  and  Resolution  678  created  a  firestorm  of  debate, 
particularly  in  the  Conc^ress.  Were  we  now  moving  precipitously  toward  war?  Had 
we  abandoned  a  peaceful  approach  to  resolving  the  crisis?  Did  the  President 
change  his  strategy  when  he  doubled  the  troop  strength?  Were  the  sanctions  given 
enough  time  to  work? 

Although  President  Bush  was  accused  of  changing  his  policy  on  8  NovenA>er, 

tne  President's  strategy  stayed  consistent  thro'Ughout  the  crisis.  He  understood 

the  weakness  of  a  strategy  which  relied  solely  on  waiting  for  sanctions  to  work. 

Saddam  had  to  be  made  to  understand  that  delaying  his  withdrawal  would  cost  him 

dearly.  He  had  to  know  that  the  threat  of  force  was  real  and  potentially 

imninent.  Secretary  Baker  endorsed  this  thesis  when  he  testif'ed  before  the 

Smnate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  5  DeceBd>er  1990.  He  said  in  part: 

"From  the  outset,  our  strategy  to  achieve  these  objectives  has  been 
to  make  Saddam  Hussein  pay  such  a  high  price  for  his  aggression  that 
he  would  quit  Kuwait.  We  have  aimed  to  impose  costs  on  Saddam  for 
his  aggression  by  taking  increasingly  harsh  steps  on  a  continuum  of 
pressure  and  pain — politically,  economically,  and  militarily.  On 
this  continuum,  economic  sanctions  and  military  preparations  are 
not  alternatives,  but  reinforcing  and  escalating  steps  of  the  same 
strategy.  Notwithstanding  our  desire  for  peace,  from  the  outset  we 
have  proceeded  with  the  full  realization  that  if  these  objectives 
can  not  be  achieved  peacefully,  we  must  be  prepared  t''  use  force 
given  the  vital  interests  at  stake."  (5:111) 

As  discussed  in  Appendix  D,  Saddam  showed  no  sign  that  he  intended  to 
comply  with  the  U.N.  resolutions.  Indeed,  quite  the  opposite  was  true.  Instead 
of  withdrawing,  he  pr^ared  for  war.  According  to  General  Powell,  by  5  December 
1990,  Iraq  had  over  "500,000  soldiers”  in  and  around  Kuwait,  including  "4,000 
tanks,  2,500  armored  personnel  carriers\infantry  fighting  vehicles  (APC'S\IFV'S) 
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and  2,700  artillery  pieces.”  (6:554)  About  50%  of  Saddan's  forces  were  in 
Kuwait,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  took  up  battle  positions  in  southern  Iraq. 

According'  to  James  Blackwell  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  Saddam's  forces  were  "formidable",  consisting  of  at  least  "28  high- 
quality  divisimu;  organized  into  four  corps."  (7:465)  ITie  four  corps  were 
arrayed  in  depth  in  three  separate  echelons,  with  the  Republican  Guards  Corps  in 
the  third  echelon  as  a  counterattack  force.  Heavily  armored  and  mechanized,  the 
Iraqi  military  had  the  force  capabilities  snd  disposition  to  defend,  delay  or 
counterattack  "in  response  to  an  allied  attack."  They  were  also  capable  of 
"launching  an  offensive  of  their  own  into  Saudi  Arabia  at  any  time."  (7:467) 

In  addition,  Saddsm's  forces  constructed  a  massive  series  of  oian-made 
obstacles  to  thwart  any  military  action  against  their  dug  in  troops.  These 
obstacles  included  barbed  wire,  mine  fields,  anti-tank  trenches  and  highly 
sophisticated  infantry  fortifications  and  bunker  ccoplexes.  In  essence,  well 
before  the  President  publicly  announced  his  decision  to  double  U.S.  troop 
strength,  Saddam  was  busy  tripling  his. 

As  soon  as  the  President  announced  his  decision  to  deploy  additional  forces 
to  the  Gulf,  ensuring  that  the  coalition  had  a  credible  offensive  capability  on 
the  ground,  Saddam  accelerated  the  pace  of  his  deployments  to  Kuwait.  He 
imonediately  annoimced  an  increase  in  troop  strength  in  Kuwait  of  250,000  troops. 

Prom  a  military  standpoint,  it  weis  folly  for  the  U.S.  to  waste  valuable 
tism  sitting  in  a  defensive  posture  as  the  eneny  sent  in  massive  reinforcements. 
The  l«Higer  the  U.S.  waited  for  diplomacy  and  sanctions  to  work,  the  more  time 
Saddam  had  to  dig  in  and  hunker-down. 

With  intelligence  reports  indicating  that  Iraq's  military  was  involved  in 
very  extensive  military  preparations,  the  President  knew  that  Saddam  couldn' t  be 
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bluffed  into  withdrawal.  He  had  the  fourth  larg^est  army  in  the  world  and,  as  the 
Iran-Iraq  War  attested,  he  wasn't  timid  about  using  it  in  a  protracted  war. 

Clearly,  the  U.S.  had  to  have  enough  forces  and  logistics  to  conduct  and 
sustain  offensive  operations.  To  get  Saddam's  attenticm,  the  threat  had  to  be 
real  and  highly  visible.  Most  ioaportantly,  the  U.S.  had  to  have  enough  on  the 
ground  to  accomplish  the  mission.  As  Secretary  Baker  put  it,  "Our  aim  is  to 
ensure  that  if  force  must  be  used,  it  will  be  used  suddenly,  massively,  and 
decisively."  (5:112)  Unlike  Vietnam,  we  were  in  this  to  win. 

To  anyone  who  understood  modern  warfare,  it  was  clear  that  230,000  troops 
wouldn't  be  enough  to  dislodge  Saddam's  dug-in  infantry  and  anmred  forces, 
unless  the  coalition  was  willing  to  risk  aiassive  casualties,  a  lengthy  conflict, 
and  the  prospect  of  losing.  Regarding  the  President's  military  strategy, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  made  this  statement  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Ccomittee  on  14  December  1990: 

"We  have  not  put  any  upper  limit  on  deployoients  and  we  are  basing 
our  strength  in  the  r^ion  on  the  advice  of  the  commanders  on  the 
scene  and  the  ever  increasing  size  of  Iraq's  forces  in  Kuwait.  And 
to  achieve  our  required  buildup,  we  for  now  set  aside  the  question 
of  troop  rotation.  The  President's  decision  in  early  Novend>er  was 
not  a  fundamental  change  in  administration  policy.  It  is  a  logical 
development  from  the  principles  he  has  established  at  the  outset  of 
the  crisis.”  (3:532) 

In  separate  testimony  before  the  Senate  in  early  Deceaber  1990,  Secretary 
Baker  warned  that  failing  to  continue  military  preparations  (building-up  an 
offensive  capability)  would  have  very  dangerous  consequences.  He  said  it  would 
hurt  our  strategy,  because  it  would  undercut  both  the  sanctions  and  diplomacy. 
Like  Cheney,  he  believed  it  would  also  tend  to  reaffirm  the  status  qjuo  and 
inadvertently  legitimize  Saddam's  illegal  occupation  of  Kuwait — possession  being 
99%  of  the  law  in  Saddam's  mind. (5:113) 
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With  Saddam  knowing  that  the  coalit'on  couldn't  in  offensive 

operations,  the  President  had  to  increase  troop  strength.  Otherwise,  Saddam 
would  continue  to  play  for  time — a  key  component  of  his  strate^  to  divide  the 
U.N.  coalition  and  break  the  embargo.  Unless  the  President  upped  the  ante, 
Saddam  would  consider  U.S.  words  and  U.N.  resoluti<ms  as  hollow,  thereby 
reinforcing  the  notion  that  the  U.S.  didn't  really  aiean  business  and  had  no 
stomach  for  war. 

General  Schwarzkopf  also  advised  the  President  as  early  as  4  August  1990 
that  it  would  take  up  to  "250,000"  troops  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines) 
just  to  effectively  deter  Iraq  from  further  aggression.  (2:249)  Moreover,  he 
warned  that  conducting  offensive  operations  would  entail  something  much  different 
and  more  massive  in  scale  and  scope. 

Indeed,  General  Schwarzkopf  painted  a  rather  gloomy  picture  by  indicating 
that  it  would  take  from  "8  to  12  oionths"  to  deploy  the  force  needed  "to  kick 
Saddam  out  of  Kuwait"  militarily.  (2:249)  Notwithstanding  U.S.  technological 
superiority,  he  estimated  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  troops — well  above  250,000.  And  deployments  would  have  to  begin  inonediately 
if  the  President  wanted  to  have  an  offensive  capability  on  the  ground  before 
spring. 

Strategic  estimates  of  the  situation  indicated  that  after  10 March,  weather 
conditions  would  make  air  and  ground  conbat  operations  extremely  difficult  to 
conduct.  (8:433)  Poor  weather  could  throw  the  advantage  to  the  defender  and 
lengthen  the  conflict.  Casualties  could  also  be  expected  to  increase 
significantly  in  such  a  scenario.  The  holy  nrnnth  of  Ramadan  also  started  on  19 
March  and  ended  on  17  April.  This  was  certainly  a  political  consideration  that 
could  complicate  the  prosecution  of  war. 
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Of  course,  the  most  important  and  coopellinfi^  reason  for  preparin(^ 
adequately  for  war  was  to  save  lives  and  assure  victory.  Ttie  consequences  of  not 
putting  troops  on  the  ground  to  accomplish  the  mission  would  be  to  recklessly 
risk  many  more  casualties  and  military  defeat.  Prom  the  outset,  this  was  totally 
unacceptable  to  the  President  and  to  the  American  people. 

CIA  Director  Webster,  Secretary  Cheney,  General  Schwarzkopf  and  the  rest 
of  the  President’s  advisors  all  agreed  that  sanctions  had  no  chance  of  succeeding 
without  a  credible  military  force  in  place.  And  countless  others  testified  the 
same  before  Congress.  Even  those  who  wanted  to  give  sanctions  more  time  to  work 
realized  the  need  to  keep  troops  in  the  Gulf.  The  c]uestion  was  how  atany. 

Director  Webster,  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  "hawk”,  was  extremely 
pessimistic  about  the  viability  of  sanctions.  In  an  interview  with  the 
Washington  Post  on  14  December  1990,  Judge  Webster  said  that  intelligence  reports 
indicated  that  Saddam  wouldn't  withdraw  unless  convinced  that  "he  is  in  peril  of 
inminent  military  attack."  He  went  on  to  add  that  Saddam  would  probably  believe 
he  can  succeed  "until  the  first  shell  is  lobbed  over  him."  Clearly,  the  CIA 
Director  had  little  confidence  in  sanctions  or  diplomacy.  To  him,  only  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  would  do  the  job. 

Another  factor  that  played  a  part  in  the  President's  decision  to  double  the 
tro<9  strength  was  military  logistics.  Two~thirds  of  U.S.  logistical 
capabilities  were  (and  are)  in  the  Reserve  Component.  The  President  knew  early 
in  the  crisis  that  he  would  have  to  mobilize  at  least  soaoe  of  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard.  He  also  knew  that  such  a  decision  would  have  domestic 
implications,  since  many  of  those  called  up  would  have  to  deploy  tc  the  Gulf. 
It  was  a  tough  political  call  but  a  decision  that  was  essential  to  his  two- 
pronged  strategy. 
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In  suimary,  within  48  hours  of  the  invasion,  plans  were  underway  to  put  an 
offensive  csqpability  on  the  ground.  The  fact  that  the  President  announced  the 
increase  in  troops  just  two  days  after  the  elections  doesn't  mean  that  he  changed 
his  strategy  or  policy.  He  didn't. 

Miase  1  of  the  deployment  was  coaoplete  on  6  November;  deterrence  had  been 
established  and  a  defensive  capability  was  on  the  ground  in  the  Gulf.  Ihe  timing 
of  the  decision  singly  underscores  the  Presidmit's  understanding  of  the 
political,  military  and  psychological  dimensions  of  the  crisis.  Certainly,  he 
knew  the  impact  of  such  a  major  decision  on  the  people  at  home,  especially  the 
Congress.  Ihe  President  also  knew  that  there  was  absolutely  no  way  that  he  could 
make  the  threat  of  military  force  real  and  believable  to  Saddam  Hussein  without 
having  an  offensive  capability  on  the  grouxid.  This  meant  that  the  President  also 
had  to  make  the  possibility  of  war  real  to  the  American  people  as  well. 

Vll.  SANCTIONS— JUST  A  IIATlHt  OF  TIME? 

Were  the  sanctions  given  enough  time  to  work?  This  question  is  still  the 
subject  of  intense  debate  and  will  probably  never  be  resolved.  There  is  no  easy 
answer.  We  still  don't  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  pre-war  impact  of  sanctions. 
And  the  U.N.  resolutions  are  still  in  place  over  a  year  after  military  victory. 

1  would  argue,  however,  that  ihe  simple  answer  is  yes.  We  definitely 
waited  l<»]g  enough,  perhaps  too  long.  Even  without  the  added  benefit  of  knowing 
the  real  status  of  Saddam's  nuclear  weapons  program  and  the  positive  outcome  of 
Desert  Storm,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  sequence  of  events  in  this  crisis 
mitigated  against  waiting  for  sanctions  to  work  much  beyond  16  January  1991.  In 
my  considered  view,  the  costs  of  waiting  far  outweighed  any  benefit  that  could 
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have  been  derived.  I  alluded  to  some  of  the  costs  earlier  in  the  paper.  But  let 
me  hone  in  on  the  most  iiqportant  ones. 

In  terms  of  time  and  results,  both  are  important.  Clearly,  a  policy  must 
be  given  enough  time  to  work.  However,  idien  it  comes  to  sanctions,  the  length 
of  time  isn't  what  counts.  It's  how  the  time  is  used.  For  example,  Professor 
Gary  Hufbauer,  a  leading  sanctions  expert,  says  that  sanctions  shouldn't  be 
imposed  "incremofitally."  He  says  that  this  will  "simply  strengthen  the  target 
governnent  at  home  as  it  marshalls  the  forces  of  nationalism."  He  also  says  that 
there  is  an  "inverse  relationship  between  success  and  the  duration  of  sanctions." 
The  longer  the  episode  lasts,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  sanctions  will  succeed. 
In  other  words,  time  is  definitely  on  the  side  of  the  target.  According  to 
Hufbauer  and  his  colleagues: 

"Sanctions  generally  are  regarded  as  a  short-term  policy,  with  the 
anticipation  that  normal  conmercial  relations  will  be  established 
after  the  resolution  of  the  crisis.  Thus,  even  though  popular 
opinion  in  the  sender  country  may  welcome  the  introduction  of 
sanctions,  the  longer  the  episode  drags  on,  the  more  public  opinion 
for  sanctions  dissipates. .  .The  impact  of  sanctions  toay  be  less  than 
expected  either  because  the  sanctions  take  too  long  to  bite  or 
because  their  bite  loosens  too  soon." 

"However,  it  is  not  the  passage  of  time  alone  that  undermines 
economic  sanctions.  Other  factors  are  correlated  with  the  length  of 
an  episode.  Episodes  between  erstidiile  allies  are  generally  short, 
to  the  point,  and  often  successful.  Further,  the  target  country  is 
more  likely  to  receive  assistance  from  another  major  power  if  the 
episode  continues  for  a  nmnber  of  years... Time  affords  the  target 
the  opportunity  to  adjust:  to  find  alternative  suppliers,  to  build 
new  alliances,  and  to  mobilize  domestic  opinion  in  support  of  its 
policies."  (10:101) 

TTie  policymaker  must  constantly  factor  in  the  costs  of  sticking  with 
sanctions  versus  the  costs  of  taking  a  different  course  of  action.  When  it  comes 
to  attaining  strategic  objectives,  inflicting  economic  pain  to  attain  results 
matters.  But  so  do  the  costs  of  waiting  and  suffering,  especially  to  those  who 
pay  the  costs  and  do  the  suffering. 
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Those  who  support  open-ended  sanctions  sometiflies  forget  that  armed 
intervention  (war)  isn't  the  only  killer  of  people.  When  innocent  people  are 
dying  needlessly  and  an  entire  country  is  being  disaiantled,  time  and  patience 
aren't  virtues.  They're  vices.  Advocates  of  sanctions  must  learn  to  look  at 
tioie  through  the  eyes  of  the  innocent  people  who  suffer  the  day-to-day,  hour-to- 
hour,  minute-to-minute  brutality  of  a  human  butcher. 

Other  compelling  questions  of  morality  oust  also  be  considered  by  the 
proponents  of  economic  warfare.  Are  there  only  certain  types  of  naked  aggression 
and  human  rights  violations  that  require  a  decisive  response?  How  much  human 
suffering  must  the  world  witness  before  it  says  we've  waited  long  enough?  How 
many  tioies  must  we  be  reminded  in  blood  and  death  that  the  world  has  a  new 
generation  of  Stalins  and  Hitlers? 

Although  a  last  resort  in  foreign  policy,  war  can  actually  save  lives  and 
inraediately  protect  and  secure  the  things  people  value  most — survival,  security, 
freedom  and  quality  of  life.  Arguably,  war  is  more  forgiving,  discriminating  and 
BDoral  than  a  murderous  dictator  who  has  no  moral  code  or  sense  of  humanity.  I 
doubt  that  the  world  will  ever  see  Saddam  Hussein  endjrace  the  Kurds  or  Shiites 
the  way  that  American  troops  embraced  and  cared  for  surrendering  Iraqi  soldiers — 
right  after  engaging  them  in  battle. 

In  a  similar  vein,  video  tapes  indicate  that  coalition  bombs  and  cruise 
missiles  hit  their  targets  much  more  oftfsn  and  more  precisely  than  economic 
sanctions  hit  theirs— a  point  I'll  discuss  in  some  detail  later.  In  any  case, 
it  irould  serve  the  proponents  of  sanctions  well  if  they  would  nnore  carefully 
evaluate  all  of  the  costs  of  waiting  and  hoping.  There  are  no  short  cuts  to  the 
moral  high  ground  or  real  policy  successes. 
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When  it  comes  to  economic  warfare,  there  is  no  escaping  history  either. 
TtKtugh  sometimes  we  try.  Many  of  the  critics  of  the  President's  strategy  warncfd 
repeatedly  of  "another  Vietnam."  Many  cautioned  him  not  to  rush  to  war  because 
American  lives  were  at  stake.  In  a  classic  exercise  of  situational  ethics  and 
morality,  non-American  lives  were  inadvertently  (or  perhaps  intentionally) 
discounted  in  the  moral  argtment  to  stay  with  sanctions. 

In  typical  donagogic  politics,  the  President  was  constantly  reminded  of 
U.S.  sins  in  Southeast  Asia.  Regrettably,  these  moral  historians  conveniently 
forgot  about  the  sickening  slaughter  of  millions  of  innocent  people  that  took 
place  in  Vietnam  and  Candbodia  after  the  American  troops  pulled  out.  As  post- 
Vietnam  War  events  prove.  Hitler  had  no  historical  monopoly  on  genocide.  So  much 
for  the  moral  high  ground  and  sanctity  of  hijman  life.  To  soDoe,  the  stench  of 
death  smells  much  sweeter  when  it's  not  American. 

Yes,  even  though  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  draw  any  legitimate 
parallels  between  Vietnam  and  Kuwait,  many  tried  hard  to  make  the  connecticm. 
But,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  they  failed  to  make  their 
case.  In  a  country  founded  on  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic,  Anoericans  have  always 
believed  that  there  are  some  values  worth  defending  and  causes  worth  fighting 
for — even  in  the  world  of  "realpolitik." 

For  five  months,  the  world  watched  and  waited  for  sanctions  to  work. 
During  this  period,  Saddam  literally  dismembered  another  sovereign  country  and 
orchestrated  his  own  special  brand  of  genocide  against  the  Kuwaitis,  the  Kurds, 
the  Shiites  and  countless  others  who  got  in  his  way.  What  price  sanctions? 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  the  Gulf  War  helped  stop  the  crimes  of  a  mass 
murderer  and  his  brain-dead  accomplices.  War  accomplished  in  43  days  idiat 
sanctions  and  waiting  couldn't  accomplish  in  166.  With  an  air  campaign  that 
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lasted  less  than  6  weeks  and  a  e:round  war  that  took  only  100  hours,  resulting  in 
miraculously  low  casualties,  the  U.S.-led  military  coalition  defeated  Saddam, 
destroyed  most  of  his  arsenal  and  liberated  Kuwait.  As  part  of  Operation  Provide 
Comfort,  coalition  troops  still  stand  guard  over  helpless  victims  of  Saddam's 
aggression.  And  allied  forces  must  oversee  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
international  inspectors  as  they  search  for  and  dispose  of  Saddam's  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

It's  hard  to  argue  against  a  foreign  policy  instrunent  that  attains  such 
results.  Unfortunately,  we're  still  hoping  that  sanctions  will  force  Saddam  to 
cooperate  and  give  up  on  "nukes"  and  gas.  Regrettably,  sanctions  and  waiting  are 
getting  a  second  chance  in  the  same  crisis  and  failing  once  again.  Assuming  that 
sanctions  fail  to  change  Iraq's  behavior,  war  may  soon  get  its  second  chance. 

But  let  me  go  beyond  being  a  Monday  morning  quarterback  in  my  criticism  of 
economic  sanctions.  Let  me  forget  for  a  axmient  that  the  U.S.  is  now  engaging  in 
yet  another  sanctions  failure  against  Haiti.  Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  who, 
besides  Saddmn  and  his  Baathist  henchmen,  actually  suffered  the  costs  and  pain 
of  waiting  for  the  success  of  a  sanctions  policy —  before  and  after  the  Persian 
Gulf  War. 

As  I'll  discuss  in  detail  in  the  next  section.  Sanctions — A  Questionable 
Track  Record,  history  indicates  that  sanctions  rarely  (if  ever)  succeed  when  the 
sender  is  trying  to  change  the  target's  policy  in  a  "major  way."  (10:93)  In 
terms  of  waiting  time,  successful  cases  have  lasted  a  little  less  than  three 
years,  while  failures  have  dragged  on  for  an  average  of  eight*  (9:63)  Experts 
universally  agree  that  it  takes  alot  of  time  and  vigilance  for  economic  pressure 
to  have  an  impact  on  the  target  country. 
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Participants  in  a  sanctions  rei:ime  must  voluntarily  discontinue  trade  and 

finance  with  the  tarcret  and  bear  the  costs  of  the  policy  decision.  The  economic 

impact  on  businesses,  farmers,  financial  institutions  and  entreprcineurs  is 

routinely  imnediate,  enduring  and  negative.  Knowing  this,  countries  are  much 

less  enthusiastic  about  sui^rting  sanctions  when  they  stand  to  lose  as  much  as 

the  target  and  perhaps  gain  nothing  from  the  exercise  in  the  process. 

Before  instituting  sanctions,  it's  important  to  know  who  will  have  to 

suffer  the  consequences  of  the  policy — besides  the  target.  This  knowledge  must 

be  factored  into  the  policymaking  process.  If  sanctions  are  to  have  any  chance 

of  success,  the  primary  sender  must  know  who  will  bear  the  costs  and  what  can  be 

done  to  offset  the  costs  over  the  long  term.  Some  countries  will  require 

economic  assistance  or  they  won't  participate.  Gaining  and  keeping  the  siq^rt 

of  other  countries  is  a  constant  battle  for  the  primary  sender.  And  it's  a 

built-in  advantage  for  the  target,  especially  when  the  costs  are  high  and  there's 

no  prospect  that  the  crisis  will  be  resolved  quickly. 

Professor  Hufbauer  testified  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 

5  December  1990  that  sanctions  had  a  better  chance  of  succeeding  in  the  Iraqi 

case,  Init  warned  that  it  could  take  as  long  as  two  years.  (9:63)  Although  he 

indicated  that  the  sanctions  would  hurt  Iraq  much  more  than  any  other  case  in 

history,  he  cautioned  that  success  in  the  use  of  sanctions  has  been  much  "more 

elusive"  in  the  last  20  years.  (9:67)  Hufbauer  said  in  part: 

"Policymakers  often  have  inflated  expectations  of  what  sanctions  can 
accomplish.  Sanctions  are  seldom  effective  in  impairing  the 
military  potential  of  an  important  power,  or  in  bringing  about  major 
changes  in  the  policies  of  the  target  country.  Of  the  30  cases 
involving  these  high  policy  goals  (since  World  War  I),  success  was 
achieved  in  only  7  (23%),  arid  4  of  the  7  involved  military  conflict; 

2  world  wars  and  2  civil  wars  (between  India  and  Hyderabad  in  1948, 
and  Nigeria  and  Biafera  in  the  late  1960's)."  (9:65) 
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His  own  studies  indicate  that  the  inoposition  of  sanctions  is  a  very  blunt 
policy  instriment.  In  fact,  his  latest  work  says  that  sanctions  are  of  "limited 
utility  in  achievii^  foreign  policy  goals  that  depend  on  ccnpelling  the  target 
country  to  take  actions  it  stoutly  resists."  (10:92) 

What’s  more,  Professor  Hufbauer  and  his  colleagues  foimd  that  "there  is  a 
weak  correlation  betweer>  ennmifnic  deprivation  and  the  political  willingness  of 
the  target  country  to  change"  based  on  the  edict  of  the  sender  countries.  (10:94) 
Ihey  conclude  that  the  economic  impact  of  sanctions  maybe  tremendously  effective 
"but  other  factors  in  the  situational  context  almost  always  overshadow  the  impact 
of  sanctions  in  determining  the  political  outcome."  In  other  words,  the  economic 
impact  on  Iraq  probably  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  Saddam's  political 
decisionaaking  as  it  pertained  to  leaving  Kuwait.  This  unpredictability  is  why 
it’s  so  difficult  to  garner  international  support  for  a  sanctions  policy.  Why 
disrupt  trade,  finance  and  markets  when  there  is  a  good  chance  that  sanctions 
won't  work? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  U.S.  could  have  waited  much  longer  for  the 
sanctions  to  work  against  Iraq.  But  who  were  the  sanctions  really  hurting  in 
this  case?  Clearly,  the  pain  wasn’t  being  felt  by  Saddam  or  his  henchmen,  at 
least  not  to  the  degree  that  it  influenced  his  behavior  or  policies. 

Numerous  reports  show  that  Saddam  had  the  power  to  decide  who  in  Iraq  would 
be  punished  the  sanctions.  He  said  early  in  the  crisis  that  his  country  could 
and  would  endure  the  sacrifices  necessitated  by  the  enibargo.  What  he  did  not  say 
was  that  the  Kurds,  the  Shiites  and  the  poverty  stricken  people  on  the  fringes 
of  the  Iraqi  capital  would  make  the  social  and  econcmic  sacrifices  -not  the  elite 
in  Baghdad  or  his  ruthless  regime. 
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Beyond  the  suffering  of  the  Iraqi  people,  others  outside  Iraq  also  paid  a 
very  heavy  price  for  backing  the  sanctions.  At  this  point,  it's  impossible  to 
calculate  precisely  what  the  crisis  actually  cost  the  U.S.  But  Richard  Darman, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  testified  to  Congress  that  the 
total  budgetary  costs  to  the  U.S.  of  stopping  Iraq  exceeded  $61  billion.  This, 
of  course,  includes  most  of  the  monetary  costs  of  the  war.  EN^en  if  the  U.S. 
treasury  receives  the  $54  billion  pledged  by  coalition  partners,  the  Ckilf  crisis 
will  still  prove  to  be  a  very  expensive  proposition.  And  the  U.S.  is  still 
investing  very  substantial  amounts  in  bringing  the  situation  to  a  conclusion. 

In  addition,  the  economic  embargro  stewed  "4.5  million  barrels  per  day"  of 
combined  Iraqi-Kuwaiti  oil  exports — 14%  of  world  exports.  (11:124)  What's  more, 
the  continuing  uncertainty  caused  by  the  invasion  and  the  prospect  of  war  kept 
the  price  of  oil  extremely  high,  hurting  all  nations. 

After  the  invasion,  oil  prices  skyrocketed  from  $18  to  $40  per  barrel  by 
the  fall  of  1990.  In  the  U.S.,  this  hurt  consumer  confidence  and  slowed  business 
investment  in  new  plant  and  equipment.  The  oil  shock  wasn't  as  severe  as  the 
shocks  of  the  1970' s,  but  some  industries  were  hit  extremely  hard.  For  example, 
the  airlines  suffered  significantly  when  the  cost  of  jet  fuel  increased  from  60 
cents  a  gallon  prior  to  the  invasion  to  $1.40  a  gallon  by  October. 

The  rapid  increase  in  oil  prices  also  proved  particularly  devastating  to 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Third  World  and  oiany  of  Iraq's  neighbors — 
especially  Egypt,  Jordan,  Turkey  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Iran.  The  European 
Conmunity  (EC),  Japan,  Brazil  and  other  South  American  coiuitries  were  also  hurt 
economically  by  the  crisis. 

Many  economists  believe  that  the  disruption  in  the  flow  of  oil  accelerated 
and  worsened  the  recession  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  worldwide  as  well. 


Sane  economists  contend  that  the  U.S.  economy  is  still  suffering:  from  the  costs 
of  the  sanctions  and  Desert  Shield\Desert  Storm.  Certainly,  the  crisis  worsened 
the  economic  woes  of  countless  countries.  And  many  are  still  hurting^  from 
agirression,  sanctions  and  war. 

To  offset  the  negative  consequences.  Gulf  oil  producers,  benefitingr  by  the 
additional  security  provided  by  Desert  Shield  forces,  increased  their  oil 
production  by  over  3.5  million  barrels  per  day.  Coupled  with  suf^lies  already 
on  hand,  most  of  the  void  was  filled.  Oil  prices  came  do%m  but  not  to  pre-crisis 
levels.  Since  the  cease-fire,  prices  have  g'enerally  stabilized,  but  there  is 
still  some  nervousness  and  the  marketplace  reflects  this.  (11:124)  Of  course, 
oil  producers  like  Saudi  Arabia,  Venezuela  and  the  United  Arab  Ehiirates  (UAE) 
emerged  from  the  crisis  as  big  winners. 

Recognizing  the  profound  and  negative  impact  of  resorting  to  economic 
warfare,  one  of  the  U.N.  resolutions  made  specific  provisions  for  assisting  those 
countries  most  hurt  by  the  sanctions.  The  U.S.  also  unilaterally  assisted  sooie 
countries  by  forgiving  debts  and  supporting  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  loans.  Wealthy  countries  like  Japan  and  Saudi  Arabia  also  assisted 
countries  in  need. 

It's  impossible  to  accurately  calculate  the  economic  costs  to  the  world 
coonunity,  but  the  impact  on  many  countries  will  be  felt  into  the  next  century. 
Ihe  hinan  deprivation  and  suffering  are  also  incalculable  and  represent  the  most 
hideous  costs  of  all. 

It's  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  present  a  complete  cost-benefit 
analysis.  But  I  believe  it's  important  to  show  why  sanctions  are  bad  policy  and 
coimterproductive.  ^pendix  G,  The  Cost  of  Waiting — Economic  and  Military 
Factors,  provides  some  telling  statistics  on  a  few  of  the  countries  or  regions 
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mentioned  above.  Itie  exmoples  go  beycntd  the  costs  of  shutting:  down  Iraq's 
economy  with  air,  land  and  sea  blockades.  However,  as  aientioned  earlier,  the 
U.S.  and  other  coalition  countries  are  currently  spending:  billions  of  dollars  on 
enforcing  the  sanctions.  Appendix  G  also  discusses  the  impact  of  waiting:  for 
sancti<ms  to  work  cm  such  things  as  morale,  readiness  and  the  President's 
strategy. 

In  sumary,  it  can  be  argued,  albeit  not  very  effectively,  that  the  U.S.- 
led  coalition  should  have  waited  12  to  18  months  or  longer  as  recommended  by  the 
proponents  of  sanctions.  But  the  President  stuck  to  his  strategy,  carefully 
weighing  the  costs  of  sanctions  against  going  to  war.  He  never  wavered  or 
changed  his  focus.  And,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  was  Saddam  who  opted  for  war. 
In  my  view,  the  U.S-led  coalition  properly  analyzed  the  costs  of  waiting  and  made 
the  proper  decision  to  use  another  policy  option  that  was  a  key  pillar  to  the 
President's  strategy. 

But  vdiat  about  the  history  of  sanctions?  Are  there  lessons  to  be  learned? 
Shouldn't  we  be  reluctant  to  use  a  foreig^i  policy  instrument  that  fails 
r^eatedly  to  achieve  our  objectives  or  protect  our  vital  interests?  Don't  the 
lessons  of  history  apply  to  sanctions  as  well? 

Vlll.  SANCTIOWS-A  qOESTIOWAmJg  TRACK  REPORD 

To  better  understand  why  the  impositicm  of  sanctions  has  limited  value  m»d 
utility  in  achieving  foreign  policy  objectives,  I  think  it  would  be  instructive 
to  briefly  summarize  the  history  of  sanctions  in  general.  I  will  also  use  this 
section  to  develop  a  fraoiework  or  guide  by  vdiich  to  examine  the  Iraqi  case. 
Although  I  will  cite  other  sanctions  cases  to  support  ay  thesis,  I  won't  discuss 
the  nitty-gritty  details  of  other  cases.  For  those  readers  interested  in 
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studying  the  use  of  sanctions  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  I  have  listed  six 
works  at  Appendix  H  which  proved  especially  educational  to  aie  in  eay  research. 

Economic  sanctions  as  an  instrument  of  foreig;n  policy  is  as  old  as  warfare 
itself.  Pericles'  Megrari an  decree,  enacted  in  432  BC,  is  cme  of  the  oldest  and 
most  famoiis  cases  of  economic  coercion.  In  his  book,  Ttie  Pelopcmnesian  War. 
Thucydides  iaplies  that  the  decree  played  a  role,  albeit  very  minor,  in  starting 
the  war  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  In  discussing  Sparta's  ultimatim  to  Athmis, 
Thucydides  writes: 

"But  the  chief  point  and  the  one  that  they  made  most  clear  was  that 
war  could  be  avoided  if  Athens  would  revoke  the  Megarian  decree 
which  excluded  the  Megarians  from  all  ports  in  the  Athenian  Bcopire 
and  from  the  market  in  Attica  itself."  (12:118) 

Pericles  later  described  the  decree  as  a  "trifle"  not  worth  going  to  war  over. 

In  contemporary  history,  sanctions  came  into  vogue  after  World  War  I. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  this  period  was  written  by  Gary  Hufbauer, 

Jeffrey  Schott  and  Kimberly  Ann  Elliott  in  their  book,  Economi c  Sane t i ons 

Reconsidered — ^History  and  Current  Policy.  They  define  economic  sanctions  as  "the 

deliberate  government-inspired  withdrawal,  or  threat  of  withdrawal,  of  customary 

trade  or  financial  relations."  Inmost  of  the  cases  they  studied,  the  stoppage 

of  trade  and  finance  "was  accompanied  by  some  type  of  armed  conflict"  or  open 

warfare.  Only  after  World  War  I  did  they  find  that  policymakers  actually  began 

to  accm;>t  the  idea  that  sanctions  mi^t  be  used  to  "substitute  for  armed 

hostilities  as  stand-alone  policy."  (10:5) 

Following  World  War  II,  sanctions  were  imposed  for  a  variety  of  reasons  but 

were  still  used  extensively  "to  force  the  target  country  to  withdraw  its  troops 

from  border  skirmishes,  to  abandon  plans  of  territorial  acquisition,  or  desist 

from  other  military  adventures."  (10:5)  Hufbauer,  Schott  and  Elliott  found  that 
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sanctions  were  most  ineffective  when  used  to  stop  "the  exercise  of  military 


power . " 


Although  the  U.S.  enjoyed  some  earlier  successes  in  the  use  of  economic 

pressure  to  stop  militarism,  the  most  recortt  cases  have  bemn  total  failures. 

Hufbauer  and  his  colleagues  made  these  observaticms: 

"For  example,  in  1948-49,  the  United  States  was  able  to  coerce  the 
Netherlands  into  backing  away  from  its  military  efforts  to  forestall 
Indonesian  independence;  in  1956,  the  United  States  pressed  the 
French  and  the  British  into  withdrawing  their  troops  from  the  Suez 
regicm;  and  in  the  early  1960 's,  the  United  States  persuaded  Egypt 
to  withdraw  from  Yemen  and  the  Congo  by  withliolding  develofmient  and 
PL  480  food  aid.  More  recent  attempts  haven't  bemi  as  successful. 
Turkish  troops  reonain  in  Cyprus  more  than  15  years  after  their 
invasion  and  in  spite  of  U.S.  economic  pressure  in  the  mid-1970's. 

The  Carter  grain  eaduirgo  and  boycott  of  the  1980  Moscow  01yiig>ics 
didn't  discourage  the  Soviet  occisoation  of  Afghanistan.  Indeed, 
aside  from  the  1956  Suez  incid^t,  major  powers  have  never  been  able 
to  deter  the  military  adventures  of  other  wwinr  powers  simply 
through  the  use  of  economic  sanctions."  (10:5) 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  sender  attempts  to  inflict  costs  on  the 
target  country:  first,  by  limiting  exports;  second,  by  restricting  imports;  and 
third,  by  impeding  finance,  inclxiding  the  reduction  of  aid.  Hufbauer  said,  in 
testiLwny  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Coninittee  on  4  December  1990,  that 
in  the  115  cases  of  economic  sanctions  since  World  War  I,  it's  his  judgement  that 
34%  achieved  at  least  partial  success.  (9:64)  However,  he  qualified  this 
statistic  by  saying  that  the  "success  rate  inportantly  depends  on  the  type  of 
policy  or  governmental  change  sought."  It  also  depends  on  the  context  in  idiich 
the  sanctions  are  applied.  In  essence,  this  is  a  euphamism  for  saying  that 
sanctions  don’t  work  at  all  as  a  "stand-alone"  policy  instriment  and  infrequently 
achieve  any  success  unless  certain  conditions  exist. 

What’s  more,  Hufbauer  somewhat  subjectively  assigns  success  to  sanctions 
even  when  "companion  policies"  may  actually  be  responsible  for  the  so-called 
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success.  Indeed,  Hufbauer's  one-third  success  rate  is  hi^ly  optimistic  and 
bears  much  closer  scrutiny. 

In  his  testimony,  he  defined  "success”  as  causing  the  target  country  to 
rj^wage  its  behavior  or  change  its  policy."  In  comparing  the  ecomnic  aiKl 
political  circumstances  across  all  the  cases  that  he  studied,  he  found  that 
sanctions  tend  to  be  most  effective  under  the  following  circumstances: 

•  The  goal  is  relatively  modest. 

•  Tbe  target  is  much  gnaller.  economically  weak  and  politically  unstable. 
Hufbauer  said  that  the  average  sender's  ec<»Ka«y  was  "187  times  larger"  than  the 
average  target's. 

•  Ibe  sender  and  target  are  friends  and  ccmduct  trade  with  each  other. 

In  success  cases,  the  sender  had  28%  of  the  targets  trade.  In  failure  cases,  it 
averaged  19%. 

•  Tbe  sanctions  are  imposed  ouicklv  and  decisively  to  achieve  mayimum  impact. 
In  success  cases,  Hufbauer  said  that  the  average  cost  to  the  target  was  2.4%  of 
OIP;  in  failures  it  was  1%.  Successes  took  an  average  of  2.9  years;  failures 
lastcid  8  years  or  nnore. 

•  Tbe  sender  avoids  high  costs  to  itself. 

According  to  Hufbauer,  economic  sanctions  proved  far  more  useful  in 
contributing  to  the  attainm^t  of  foreign  policy  goals  prior  to  1973,  when  they 
had  a  44%  success  rate.  Of  the  59  cases  initiated  since  1973,  only  14  (24%) 
resulted  in  at  least  partial  success,  even  though  the  nimA>er  of  cases  involving 
"modest  policy  goals"  soared. 

Since  World  War  I,  the  U.S.  has  been  the  most  frequent  user  of  economic 
sanctions  by  a  wide  margin — 77  of  the  115  cases.  Most  iqwrtantly,  during  this 
period,  the  U.S.  failure  rate  is  far  greater  than  any  other  country.  Moreover, 
in  almost  all  the  cases  in  which  the  U.S.  has  bean  involved  since  1973,  the 
outcoBie  has  been  failure.  (9:63) 

In  his  testiamny,  Hufbauer  indicated  that  success  has  two  parts:  "the 
extent  to  vAiich  the  foreign  policy  outcome  sought  by  the  sender  was  in  fact 
achieved;  and  the  contribution  made  by  the  sanctions  to  a  positive  outcome."  I 
w<m't  get  into  the  technical  details  of  his  formula  for  calculating  the  success 
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or  failure  of  past  sanctions  cases.  It's  in  his  book  for  all  to  read.  (10:120) 
But  I  have  used  the  basic  framework  of  his  model  to  analyze  and  discuss  the 
sanctions  imposed  against  Iraq  and  their  success — technical  as  well  as  political. 

In  evaluating  the  success  of  economic  sanctions,  the  first  st^  is  to 
determine  idiat  type  of  foreign  policy  objectives  the  sender  hopes  to  achieve  by 
the  ipposition  of  sancticms.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  objectives  is  the  most 
important  variable  of  all,  because  it's  against  the  specific  objectives  that 
success  Bust  be  measured.  All  too  often,  this  point  gets  lost  when  discussing 
the  viability  of  sanctions  as  a  foreign  policy  tool.  Seme  forget  that  changing 
the  target's  policy  or  behavior  is  the  nsnie  of  the  game,  not  just  inflicting 
economic  pain. 

Frequently,  objectives  are  changed  or  modified  as  the  sanctions  case 
evolves.  Through  negotiations,  the  sender  and  target  agree  upon  a  compromise 
solution.  For  example,  as  Appendix  E  indicates,  some  countries  favored  and 
worked  for  a  negotiated  settlement  with  Saddam.  Others  even  supported 
"negotiating  down"  from  the  U.N.  resolutions.  Of  course,  the  President  wouldn't 
accept  such  compromises.  But  standing  firm  against  compromise  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule  in  sanctions  cases. 

In  other  cases,  the  objectives  achieved  in  the  final  outcome  of  the  case 
bare  little  resemblance  to  the  original  objectives.  As  empirical  evidence  shows, 
backsliding  is  a  fact  of  life  in  economic  warfare  and  always  benefits  the  target 
in  some  way.  Notwithstanding  the  negotiated  compromise,  political  success  is 
often  proclaimed  by  the  sender  even  thoui^  the  original  objectives  weren't 
achieved.  In  fact,  the  sender  may  actually  agree  to  pay  a  negotiated  cost  to  the 
target  country — a  cost  that  totally  contradicts  the  original  intent  of  imposing 
the  sanctions  in  the  first  place.  All  too  often,  the  costs  are  borne  by  the 
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sender's  private  sector,  not  the  ipsvernmmt. 

Hufbauer  and  his  colleagues  classified  their  case  histories  in  five  broi^ 
categories— according  to  the  foreign  policy  objectives  soijght  by  the  sender 
country: 

*  Change  the  target's  policies  in  a  aodest  way. 

This  includes  such  issues  as  htanan  rights  violations,  coabating  terrorisn 
and  halting  the  proliferation  of  nuclear,  biological  or  chemical  weapons. 

*  Destabilize  the  target's  government. 

Our  ongoing  aabargo  against  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  is  an  exanple  of  this 
category.  The  sanctims  against  Cuba  started  in  October  1960.  Over  30  years 
later,  we  are  still  waiting  for  success.  Our  policy  toward  Manuel  Noriega  is 
another  example.  Sanctions  had  little  impact  on  Noriega.  He  held  out  defiantly 
until  U.S.  troops  executed  "Operation  Just  Cause"  to  liberate  Panama  and  bring 
Noriega  to  justice. 

In  the  same  sense,  sanctions  had  little  to  do  with  persuading  Daniel  Ortega 
and  the  Sandinistas  to  hold  elections.  In  Hufbauer 's  o¥m  assessment  of  this 
episode  he  says:  "Nicaragua's  economic  collapse  was  caused  prisiarily  by  the  cost 
and  disruption  of  the  contra  war;  U.S.  economic  sanctions,  the  effects  of  which 
were  partially  offset  by  assistance  from  the  Soviet  block  and  Western  Europe, 
played  only  a  minor  role  in  the  outcooie."  (10:191)  Ultimately,  the  Soviet  Union 
changed  its  policy  toward  Nicaragtia  (reducing  aid  and  political  support),  while 
the  U.S.  continued  to  support  the  Contras  with  both  military  and  humanitarian 
aid.  These  and  other  political  factors  forced  the  democratic  elections  in 
Nicaragua — not  sanctions. 

In  the  Iraqi  case,  the  President  encouraged  the  people  of  Iraq  to  overthrow 
Saddam.  However,  the  actual  strategic  objectives  made  no  mention  of  destablizing 
Saddam  and  the  coalition  stopped  short  of  marching  to  Baghdad  after  decisively 
defeating  Saddam's  army  in  southern  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  Of  course,  the  U.S.  and 
other  allied  countries  sent  troc^s  to  Kurdistan  to  protect  the  Kurds  and  other 
refugees  from  Saddam's  tanks  and  helicx)pters-'-Operation  Provide  Comfort.  In  fact, 
a  "security  zone”  had  to  be  set  up  in  northern  Iraq  above  the  36th  parallel  to 
stabilize  the  situation. 

To  weaken  dissent,  Saddam  set  iqp  his  own  e<x>nomic  eafcargo  of  Kurdistan, 
stopping  all  humanitarian  aid  from  reaching  the  beleaguered  and  starving 
refugees.  In  the  meantiiae,  his  tanks,  troops,  artillery  and  helicopters  are 
positioned  just  outside  the  Kurdish  "security  zeme",  waiting  for  the  June  1992 
departure  of  the  allied  security  forces. 

The  U.N.  countered  Saddam’s  embargo  by  passing  Resolutiem  688,  which 
established  international  procedures  for  protecting  the  Kurds.  The  U.N.  is  also 
funnelling  foodstuffs  and  medicine  through  separate  channels  to  the  Kurdish 
people.  And  the  Security  Council  is  now  considering  leaving  security  forces  in 
northern  Iraq  indefinitely  to  thwart  Saddsm's  planned  aggression. 

Currently,  the  President  is  also  ctxnsidering  additional  military  actiem, 
both  overt  and  cx>vert,  to  bring  down  Saddma's  regime.  He  is  also  reportedly 
backing  a  Saudi  plan  "to  supply  arms  and  intelligence  to  Kurdish  rebels  in 
northern  Iraq,  Shiite  Muslim  fighters  in  the  south  and  Sunni  Muslim  opposition 
in  central  Iraq"  to  facilitate  Saddam's  demise.  (13:1) 

*  Disrupt  a  minor  military  adventure. 
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•  Impair  the  military  potential  of  the  target. 

In  the  context  of  regional  stability  and  security,  this  is  certainly  an 
objective  in  the  Iraqi  case.  Only  the  war  had  a  major  iapact  on  Saddam's 
military  machine — not  sanctions.  Of  course,  Saddam  continues  to  defy  the  Gulf 
War  cease-fire  agreeomnt  by  refusing  to  declare  the  locatiori  of  Scud  ballistic 
missiles  and  other  weapons  mterial.  Based  on  intelligoice  reports,  Iraq  has 
apparently  constructed  underground  storage  sites  which  can't  be  detected 
satellites  or  spy  planes.  Needless  to  say,  inspectors  can't  locate  them  either. 

•  Change  the  target's  policies  in  *  mafnr  wny- 

China  has  steadfastly  refused  to  bow  to  economic  pressure  to  charge  its 
policies  <»i  human  rights  and  individual  freedoms.  Even  after  the  world  condeaaied 
the  massacre  of  Tiananmen  Square,  the  "old  guard"  defiantly  holds  firm  to  its 
communist  and  repressive  ideals.  True  to  form,  the  U.S.  is  backii«  away  from 
sanctiems  (without  attaining  stated  policy  objectives)  to  advance  other  aure 
compelling  and  important  U.S.  interests — non-proliferation  and  trade.  In  fact, 
the  U.S.  recently  conducted  talks  with  Chinese  officials  to  pave  the  way  for 
better  relations. 

In  spite  of  China's  totalitarian  regime,  the  Bush  Administration  believes 
it  must  engage  the  Chinese  leadership  in  a  laore  positive  fashion.  The  U.S. 
e]q>ects  to  gain  China's  cooperation  in  stopping  the  proliferation  of  ballistic 
missile  technology  to  such  countries  as  Iran. 

In  essence,  continued  economic  pressure  over  htmian  rights  issues  could 
prove  counterproductive  to  achieving  other  important  policy  goals.  Also, 
pressing  China  on  its  hunan  rights  record  could  further  strain  relations,  Inirt 
trade  and  disrupt  potentially  lucrative  markets.  This  isn't  in  U.S.  interests. 

In  the  Iraqi  case,  sanctions  worked  technically,  but  failed  to  influence 
a  change  in  SaddUm's  policies  or  behavior.  I  will  discuss  this  in  more  detail 
in  the  next  two  sections:  Sanctions — Once  Again,  A  Political  Loser;  and  Applying 
the  Pressure — A  Technical  Winner. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate,  Hufbauer  pointed  out  that,  like  the 
Iraqi  case,  most  sanctions  cases  have  more  than  one  objective.  He  classifies  the 
cases  according  to  the  most  difficult  objective  to  achieve.  For  example,  of  the 
four  strategic  objectives  in  the  Iraqi  case,  getting  Saddam  out  of  Kuwait  took 
priority  and  the  most  effort.  Realizing  security  and  stability  also  proved 
important  but  elusive. 

Hufbauer  also  delineates  several  political  and  economic  factors  which  could 
have  an  impact  on  the  outcoom  of  each  sanctions  case.  TTie  political  variables 
include: 

•  Companion  policies  used  by  the  sender. 

This  could  include  covert  military  actions,  special  operations,  naval 
blockades,  massing  troops  on  the  target's  border  or  a  combination  of  such 
actions.  President  Bush's  strategy  against  Iraq  is  a  perfect  case  in  point. 
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*  nii^aher  of  years  ecownmir  auctions  were  in  force. 

As  indicated  earlier,  we  have  had  sanctions  against  Cuba  for  over  30  years 
but  to  no  avail.  Our  sancti<ms  against  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  lasted  for  years  but  also  proved  fruitless.  Because  President  Carter 
stopped  all  grain  shipaents  to  the  Soviet  Iteion,  our  fanners  lost  the  Market  to 
Eur(^>ean  countries  that  didn't  support  the  trade  aabargo.  In  the  end,  our 
famers  paid  the  highest  price  for  a  failed  policy,  not  the  Soviet  Unicm.  In  the 
final  analysis,  it  was  U.S.  Military  support  of  the  Afghan  rebels  that  caused  the 
Soviets  to  withdraw — not  sanctions. 

*  The,  extCTit  of  international  cooperati<m. 

This  extends  frcMno  cooperation  to  significant  international  participation 
in  the  eabargo.  Obviously,  the  U.S.  enjoyed  unprecedented  cooperation  froH  the 
world  coanunity  in  the  iopositimi  of  sanctions  against  Iraq.  Unfortunately, 
sanctions-busting  has  enabled  Saddam  to  survive.  But  more  <»ii  this  later. 

•  International  assistance  to  the  target  country. 

The  U.N.  has  authorized  huamnitarian  aid  (food  and  medicine)  to  be  shipped 
to  Iraq.  But  Saddam  will  not  engage  in  any  deals  to  gain  additional 
international  support  for  his  people.  For  exanple,  U.N.  Resolution  706,  adopted 
(m  15  August  1901,  was  totally  rejected  by  Saddam.  The  resolution  allows  Iraq 
to  export  tl.6  billion  in  petroletan  products  over  a  6  annth  period  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  foodstuffs,  aiedicines  and  other  aiaterials  and  supplies  to  meet 
essential  civilian  needs.  It  also  stipulates  that  30%  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
exports  must  be  used  for  repayment  of  war  damage.  The  costs  of  U.N.  supervision 
of  exports  and  imports  must  also  be  deducted.  Saddam  refused  to  even  discuss 
taking  part  in  the  plan.  (14:1) 

Even  though  malnutrition,  infant  mortality  and  infectious  diseases  are  on 
the  rise  throughout  Iraq,  Saddam  will  not  relent.  Iraq's  Minister  of  Trade  vowed 
that  the  Iraqi  people  "would  eat  dates  and  barley  and  anything  we  have  to  defend 
our  sovereignty  and  freedom."  In  a  speech  on  12  October  1991,  Saddam  said  that 
"Iraq  can  live  under  siege  for  20  years  without  asking  anybody  for  anything." 
(14:1) 

Beyond  food  and  medicine,  Iraq  has  received  almost  no  support  or 
assistance.  Even  countries  like  Iran,  Jordan  and  Libya  have  reluctantly  agreed 
to  adhere  to  U.N.  resolutions,  though  their  record  is  very  spotty  at  best.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  considerable  cheating  (sauggling  and  illegal  financial 
deals),  but  much  of  it  has  been  stog^ed  by  the  sanctions — before  and  after  the 
war.  More  on  this  issue  later. 

•  The  political  stability  and  economic  health  of  the  target  country. 

This  ranges  from  a  distressed  country  like  Haiti  to  a  relatively  strong  and 
stable  country  like  South  Africa.  Iraq  falls  somewhere  in  between.  Appendix  B, 
Saddam’s  Pretext  for  Naked  Aggress;on,  gives  a  sunaary  of  Iraq's  economic  health. 
In  a  later  secticm.  Applying  the  Pressure — ^A  Technical  Winner,  I'll  also  discuss 
Iraq's  econamy  and  its  vulnerability  to  the  embargo.  I  d<Hi't  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  Saddam  is  the  political  establislnent  in  Iraq.  He  rules  with  an  iron 
fist  and  amst  believe  that  only  force  will  topple  his  regiam. 


*  The  warmth  of  relations  before  the  sanctions  were  imposed. 

This  could  range  from  antagonistic  to  cordial  relaticms.  Just  before  the 
invasion,  the  U.S.  and  Iraq  were  beginning  to  experience  very  serious  problems. 
But  the  U.S.  and  other  Western  countries  generously  supported  Saddam  and  his 
regiaie  for  years,  particularly  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  Indeed,  the  West  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  largely  responsible  for  the  size  and  sophistication  of  his 
massive  military  arsenal. 
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Reffionallyt  Saddan  was  regarded  as  a  bully  and  a  threat  to  resional 
stability.  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  propelled  Snddsa  to  the  top  spot  <»i  the 
list  of  internet ioial  outlaws.  It's  safe  to  say  that  Saddaai's  neighbors  have  no 
use  for  hin  or  his  hendnnn.  They  are  eager  to  see  hin  overthrown. 

Hufbauer's  ecmoaiic  variables  include: 

*  The  cost  CHI  the  target  country.  This  is  Measured  as  a  percent  of  GMP 

and  expressed  in  per  capita  and  absolute  teres. 

*  CoMMcrcial  relations  between  the  sender  and  target  countries.  This  is  Measured 
by  detenaining  the  percentage  of  two^ay  trade  between  the  target  and  the  sender 
countries. 

*  The  econoMic  size  of  the  sender  and  target  countries.  This  is  sinply  a  ratio 
of  the  target  and  sender  GNP's. 

*  The  type  of  sanctions  used.  Sanctions  could  be  on  iiqwrts,  exports,  financial 
transacticHis  or  a  coMbination  of  the  three.  In  the  case  of  Iraq,  the  sanctions 
include  all  three  types. 

*  The  cost  to  the  sc^er  country.  Sinply  stated,  this  ranges  froM  a  net  gain  for 
the  target  to  a  najor  loss.  The  cost  to  Iraq  will  be  discussed  in  another 
section. 

All  of  the  economic  factors  will  be  discussed  in  Much  greater  detail  later. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  esbargo  against  Iraq  inflicted  unprecedented  pain  and  must 
be  considered  a  technical  success.  Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  overall  record. 

In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  115  case  histories  he  studied,  Hufbauer 
presented  some  intriguing  empirical  data.  In  those  cases  which  involved 
"destabilization",  52%  were  categorized  as  successes.  In  alamst  all  of  these 
cases,  the  targets  were  saiall  countries  with  weak  ecMXsaies.  In  those  cases 
involving  ''aaodest  goals"  and  cases  "involving  attempts  to  disrupt  military 
adventures",  approximately  33%  proved  successful.  In  cases  fdiich  involved 
"efforts  to  impair  a  foreign  adversary's  military  potential  or  to  otherwise 
cdrnnge  it's  policies  in  a  siajor  way",  the  success  rate  was  about  23%.  (9:64) 
When  discussing  the  prospects  for  iising  sanctions  in  the  future,  Hufbauer 
said  the  success  rate  of  sancticwis  since  1973  has  been  particularly  poor.  In  his 
study,  he  split  the  cases  roughly  in  half — those  initiated  before  1973  and  those 
after  1973.  As  he  put  it,  "a  striking  difference  emerges."  (9:67)  Figure  1 
graphically  depicts  the  sanctions  record  before  and  after  1973. 
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Figure  1 


As  Figure  1  indicates,  the  sanctions  episodes  prior  to  1973  succeeded  44% 
of  the  tine,  while  the  success  rate  after  1973  was  under  25%.  It's  inoportant  to 
add,  however,  that  since  most  of  the  cases  had  "conpanion  policies",  there's  no 
way  to  know  with  certainty  how  much  sanctions  actually  contributed  to  attaining 
(^;>olicy  success. 

What's  more  interesting  about  the  statistics  in  Figure  1  is  that  the 
effectiveness  of  sanctions  imposed  in  pursuit  of  "modest  goals"  suffered  an  even 
more  radical  decline — from  75%  before  1973  to  21%  after  1973.  This  decline  is 
very  bad  news  for  the  proponents  of  sanctions,  because  sanctions  are  supposed  to 
be  most  effective  when  pursuing  modest  policy  goals. 

In  discussing  idiy  success  has  declined  so  precipitously  in  the  last  20 
years,  Hufbauer  made  these  important  observations,  focusing  prioiarily  on  the  very 
poor  record  of  the  U.S.: 

"Ihese  trends  need  to  be  qualified:  the  increasing  use  of  sanctions, 
tidespite  declining  effectiveness,  can  be  attributed  entirely  to  U.S. 
experience.  Other  senders,  including  multilateral  coalitions  in 
fdiich  the  United  States  played  a  relatively  minor  role,  both  reduced 
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their  reliance  on  sanctions  and  i^>roved  their  record:  frcai  10 
successes  in  28  attaopts  prior  to  1973,  to  6  out  of  13  since  1973. 

In  CKHitrast,  after  posting  a  better  than  a  .500  average  in  the 
earlier  period,  the  U.S.  has  batted  under  .200  since  1973."  (9:67) 

Hufbauer  and  his  colleagues  attributed  this  radical  decline  in  the  U.S. 

success  rate  to  its  relative  decline  in  the  frorld  ecanaai(y.  This  isn't  to  say 

that  Anerica  is  in  decline  as  a  nation.  Empirical  data  proves  it  isn't.  Despite 

the  recent  downttun  in  sene  sectors,  the  U.S.  still  retains  a  doninant  global 

position.  It  has  the  highest  overall  productivity  (though  the  relative  rate  of 

increase  has  slowed),  has  the  strongest  scientific  and  technological  base  and 

ranks  near  the  top  in  per  capita  income.  And  the  U.S.  share  of  the  world's  GNP 

is  steady  at  25%.  This  is  about  the  saae  proportion  as  before  World  War  II. 

What  Hufbauer  correctly  implies  is  that  the  U.S.  faces  stiff  conpetiiicm 

in  the  world  aiarketplace.  "Unlike  the  early  post-war  era,  the  U.S.  is  no  longer 

the  major  supplier  of  many  goods  and  services,  nor  is  it  the  only  source  of 

economic  assistance  for  developing  countries."  (9:67)  In  addition,  trade  and 

finance  patterns  have  changed  radically  in  the  last  20  years.  The  U.S.  share  of 

the  world  aurket  is  declining  in  aiany  industries.  And  we  are  losing  our  lead  in 

many  of  the  emerging  technologies. 

What’s  Biore,  global  economics  is  becoming  a  reality  and  profit-making 
businesses  and  corporatims  no  longer  owe  their  total  economic  allegiance  to  any 
one  country.  Also,  countries  like  Japan  and  Germany,  economic  superpowers  in 
their  own  right,  are  much  more  reluctant  to  disrupt  trade  and  financial 
arrangements  to  accommodate  U.S.  interests  or  foreign  policy  initiatives. 
Indeed,  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  and  countries  around-the-world  aren't  always 
coigmtible  and  often  diverge. 

Today,  our  friends  and  those  who  depended  <m  us  in  the  past  no  longer  march 
in  lock  step  to  the  beat  of  the  U.S.  driaa.  Hufbauer  calls  this  reality  the 
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"declining  hegenony"  of  the  U.S.  (10:107)  In  fact,  as  far  as  sanctions  are 
concerned,  global  ectHKsnic  development  and  interdependence  in  general  have 
effectively  reduced  the  pool  of  vulnerable  targets.  As  countries  grow  stronger 
ecmnomically  and  expand  their  trade  with  other  nations  (besides  the  U.S.),  the 
U.S.  has  less  influence  over  the  direction  of  their  foreign  policy. 

All  of  these  trends  have  had  a  major  iapact  cm  U.S.  trade  with  other 
countries  and  the  success  of  sanctions.  Hufbauer  made  these  cxamients  in  his 
testimony  to  the  Senate: 

"The  trends  are  starkly  illustrated  by  the  declining  average  trade 
linkage  between  the  United  States  and  its  targets  (from  2A%  prior  to 
1973  to  cmly  17%  since),  the  lower  cost  imposed  cm  targets  (1.7%  of 
GNP  versus  .9%  of  CMP),  and  the  fading  utility  of  munipulating  aid 
flows.  For  example,  the  success  rate  for  financial  sanctions  used 
alone  (cases  involving  reduced  aid  to  developing  countries)  declined 
frcxn  nearly  80%  before  1973  to  less  than  20%  since  then."  (9:67) 

Our  economic  competitors  understand  that  sanctions  can  only  succeed  in 

today's  global  marketplace  wh«n  there  is  significant  international  coc^eration. 

Going  it  alone  with  sancticms  is  bad  policy,  because  other  countries  are  happy 

to  fill  the  trade  and  finance  void  left  by  the  sender  of  sanctions.  The  U.S.  has 

yet  to  learn  this  lesson. 

Ekopirical  evidence  shows  that  the  U.S.  turns  to  sancticms  much  more  often 
than  any  other  cmuntry,  and  it  fails  almost  everytime.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  other  countries  use  sancticms  mu^  less,  but  they  succeed  most  of  the 
time  when  they  do.  (10:106) 

It's  unclear  idiy  the  U.S.  sticks  to  a  losing  policy  instrimient.  It  cmuld 
be  that  sancticxns  are  used  to  siaply  stall  for  time  cmtil  other  policy 
alternatives  can  be  developed.  For  example,  initiating  sanctions  against  Iraq 
was  a  good  way  of  sending  a  message  to  Saddam  and  providing  time  to  marshall 
political  and  military  support.  They  also  temporarily  satisfied  those  idio  cried 
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for  iHnediate  actitm.  Clearly,  sanctitms  do  serve  a  cereaonial  purpose  and  are 
useful  in  the  diploaiatic  realm  as  a  way  of  uppine  the  ante. 

Perhaps  sanctions  are  used  because  of  a  moral  requirea^nt  to  take  some  type 
of  action,  even  if  it’s  not  successful.  One  eccmomist  and  sanctions  expert 
called  sanctions  "the  weapon  of  the  weak."  In  other  words,  idien  you're  powerless 
to  do  anything  else,  economic  pressure  is  a  way  of  expressing  displeasure  with 
the  policies  or  behavior  of  the  target. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and  vicar  of  democratic  values,  the  U.S. 
must  be  perceived  as  taking  the  moral  high  ground.  In  this  regard,  sanctions 
provide  a  way  of  expressing  moral  outrage.  But  why  continue  to  use  a  policy 
instriment  that  oiakes  U.S.  policy  look  impotent?  The  U.S.  would  be  better  served 
to  resist  the  tendency  to  use  economic  coercion  every  time  it  faces  a  foreign 
policy  crisis  of  any  magnitude.  It's  particularly  bad  policy  vdien  we  dm't 
enforce  the  sanctions  and  have  little  or  no  international  support  to  boot. 

Resorting  to  sanctions  also  goes  to  the  heart  of  being  viewed  by  other 
countries  (markets)  as  a  reliable  trading  partner.  For  a  country  that  preaches 
free  and  fair  trade,  the  record  shows  that  the  U.S.  is  much  more  inclined  to 
deliberately  interrupt  trade  and  finance  to  attain  its  political  objectives. 
Ccmstantly  resorting  to  ecxxiamic  warfare  to  resolve  political  disputes  isn't 
popular  in  countries  that  are  interested  in  building  lasting  markets  and  trade 
partnerships. 

Additionally,  it's  hard  to  sell  moral  outrage  and  economic  sanctions  to 
other  governments  that  dcm't  completely  share  our  ethics,  values  or  moral  codes. 
This  is  especially  true  idien  the  costs  to  their  countries  could  be  business 
failures,  the  loss  of  Jobs  and  revenues  at  home,  or  even  recession. 
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What's  more,  outcries  on  the  hcmefront  may  acttially  cause  the  sender  to 
reverse  course,  especially  wdien  the  sancticms  are  pinching  the  sender  more  than 
the  target.  Hiis  happens  frequently  and  usually  occurs  when  the  sender  fails  to 
ccHiduct  a  c<»prdtensive  assessamnt  of  the  impact  of  the  sanctitms  policy.  Ihe 
grain  embargo  imposed  <ui  the  Soviet  Union  hy  President  Carter  is  an  example.  The 
foimer  President  moved  ahead  with  sanctims  without  garnering  international 
support.  And  he  didn't  adequately  assess  the  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy  in  the 
short  or  l<Mng  term.  In  the  end,  U.S.  farmers  were  the  big  losers  and  the 
Europeans,  who  increased  their  shipaients  of  grain  to  the  Soviets,  were  the  big 
wiimers.  President  Reagan  later  lifted  the  eaabargo  to  win  back  the  market  for 
the  U.S. 

Of  course,  it's  inportant  for  the  U.S.  to  provide  moral  leadership  and  to 
take  the  tough  stands  in  line  with  democratic  values,  beliefs  and  ideals.  But 
as  former  President  Richard  Nixon  put  it,  "Idealism  without  realism  is  inpotent." 
It's  Bwre  inportant  today  than  ever  before  to  look  after  our  own  interests, 
including  our  economic  security.  President  Nixon  prescribes  "practical  idealism, 
with  limited  objectives  and  aieasured  coanitoients.'’  Like  others  leaders 
experienced  in  "realpolitik",  he  believes  that  we  should  use  "diplomacy,  foreign 
aid,  hardheaded  negotiaticms  and  sanctions"  as  the  "principal  instruments  to 
advance  our  lower-priority  values."  (15:35)  Clearly,  the  U.S.  must  do  a  better 
job  of  defining  its  interests  and  determining  how  best  to  realize  them.  In 
President  Nixon's  words,  "The  level  of  response  imist  be  balanced  against  the 
costs,  risks  and  the  possibility  of  success.”  (15:37) 

There  are,  of  course,  other  reasons  for  the  decline  in  the  success  of 
economic  sanctions.  Until  its  demise,  the  Soviet  Union  consistently  worked 
counter  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
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Some  arerue  that  Congress  has  contributed  to  the  poor  track  record.  Divided 
irovernaaent  often  inhibits  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  and  coherent  foreign 
policy*  including  economic  policy.  I  don't  think  there's  much  doubt  that  the 
CcHigress  has  played  an  increasingly  adversarial  role  in  foreign  policy  over  the 
last  25  years*  Hie  Congress  has  frequently  opposed  the  President  in  using 
eccHicmic  pressure*  particularly  «dien  the  pressure  being  applied  is  in  the  form 
of  cutbacks  in  aid  or  financial  assistance. 

The  recent  policy  debate  over  providing  billion  of  dollars  in  aid  to  Israel 
is  a  good  example.  Ihe  U.S.  is  clearly  trying  to  influence  Israel  to  change  its 
policy  on  the  construction  of  additional  settlements  in  the  occupied  territories. 
Ihe  Bush  Administration  believes  that  Israel's  intransigence  is  seriously 
inhibiting  the  Middle  East  peace  process*  particularly  progress  on  the  question 
of  a  Palestinian  homeland.  Accordingly*  the  U.S.  line  is  getting  much  tougher* 
if  not  uncompromising.  In  recent  testimony  before  the  Congress*  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  said  that  if  Israel  expects  aid  giiarantees  in  the  future*  it  oust 
stop  constructing  the  settlements.  In  all  likeihood*  however*  Israel  will  get 
the  aid  it  has  requested*  despite  the  not-so-subtle  sanctions  of  the  Bush 
Ateinistration. 

In  s\jBBmry*  the  track  record  of  ectmomic  sancticms  is  poor  and  gettii^ 
worse.  However*  despite  their  declining  success  rate*  the  U.S.  continues  to  use 
sanctions  aiore  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  it's  leading  the  pack 
in  failures  by  a  wide  margin.  Our  policymakers  should  lower  expectations, 
abandkm  wishful  thinking  and  take  a  closer  look  at  the  lessons  of  ccmteaaporary 
history. 

But  vdiat  about  the  Iraqi  case?  Were  the  sanctions  working  before  the  war? 
Politically,  the  answer  is  no.  The  sanctions  didn't  induce  Saddam  to  get  out  of 
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Kuwait  or  force  him  to  comply  with  the  other  U.N.  resoluticms. 

c%l ly »  the  sanctions  did  succeed,  'fliey  effectively  shutdown  Iraq's 
trade,  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  Iraqi  economy  and  isolated  Saddma  from  the 
world  community.  The  next  two  sections  will  address  these  two  important  aspects 
of  the  Iraqi  case  in  a  little  more  detail. 

JX,  SAWCTIOWS— CWa  A  POLITICAL  LOSHt 

The  imposition  of  sanctions  against  Iraq  was  a  policy  failure.  The  only 
strategic  objective  attained  before  the  war  was  the  release  of  the  Western 
hostages.  But  their  release  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  economic 
prjssure.  Saddam  miscalculated  the  world's  respcmse  to  taking  the  hostages  and 
had  to  cut  his  losses.  When  the  Arab  coosunity  joined  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
condeoning  his  act  of  terrorism,  Saddam  ordered  their  release.  Holdii«  them 
worked  counter  to  his  strategy  of  dividii«  the  coalition. 

With  regard  to  achieving  the  other  strategic  objectives,  the  sanctions  were 
an  abject  failure.  It  took  war  to  -evict  Saddam  and  restore  the  legitimate 
govemaent  of  Kuwait.  It  took  war  to  destroy  his  araiy  and  weapons  of  amss 
destruction.  And  it  took  war  to  restore  some  amasure  of  regional  security  and 
stability.  Unfortunately,  armed  interventicm  couldn't  achieve  all  of  the  goals. 
Saddam  is  still  at  large  and  continues  to  defy  U.N.  resoluticms. 

Thou^  every  factor  in  Hufbauer's  framework  clearly  indicated  that  the 
sanctions  should  have  succeeded,  they  didn't.  And  they' re  still  failii«.  What's 
most  disturbing  is  that  the  U.S.  govemaent  (primarily  Congress)  applied  wishful 
thinking  and  theoretical  constructs  as  the  basis  for  believing  that  sanctions 
would  work.  The  Congress  ignored  the  historical  track  record  of  sanctions, 
Saddam's  minor  susceptibility  to  pressure,  and  numerous  intelligence  r^rts. 
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All  of  these  clearly  indicated  that  he  and  his  refi^ine  wouldn't  succuab  to 


econcnic  warfare — no  chani^e  in  bdiavior  or  policy.  Despite  kmnvingr  that 

sanctions  had  little  chance  of  success,  our  policyaakers,  experts  and  Congress 

continued  to  push  hard  for  a  sanctions  policy — ^wishful  thinkini'  par  excellence. 

In  c^en  hearings  on  4  DeccHber  1990,  CIA  Director  Webster  reninded  the 

House  Anted  Services  Conittee  that  the  Iran-Iraq  War  was  clear  and  convincini; 

evidence  that  the  Iraqi  people  could  withstand  extended  periods  of  terrible 

derivation.  He  said  that  throu^tout  eight  years  of  war  they  endured: 

"the  cooibinations  of  econcnic  distress,  high  casualty  rates  and 
repeated nissile  and  air  attacks  without  a  single  significant  public 
disturbance,  even  though  casualties  hit  2.3%  of  the  total  Iraqi 
population — about  the  sane  as  the  percentage  of  casualties  during 
the  U.S.  Civil  War."  (16:18) 

In  assessing  Saddam's  political  vulnerability  to  sanctions.  Director  Webster  went 
on  to  say: 

"Despite  mounting  disrupt  icms  and  hardships  resulting  from 
sanctions,  Saddam  apparently  believes  that  he  can  outlast 
international  resolve  to  maintain  sanctions.  We  see  no  indication 
that  Saddam  is  concerned,  at  this  point,  that  domestic  discontent  is 
growing  to  levels  that  may  threaten  his  regime  or  that  problems  from 
the  sanctions  are  causing  him  to  rethink  his  policy  on  Kuwait,  the 
Iraqi  people  have  experienced  cmnsiderable  deprivation  in  the  past. 

Given  the  brutal  nature  of  the  Iraqi  security  services,  the 
populatitm  is  not  likely  to  oppose  Saddam  openly.  Our  judgment  ha.*; 
been,  and  continues  to  be.  that  there  is  no  assurance  or  guarantee 
that  ecommic  hardships  will  compel  Saddam  to  change  his  policies  or 
lead  to  internal  unrest  that  would  threatmi  his  regime."  (17:113) 

In  the  same  hearings.  Dr.  Jerrold  Post,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Political 

Psychology  and  International  Affairs  at  George  Washington  University,  also 

testified  that  sanctions  wouldn't  work.  Dr.  Post,  fonaer  Director  of  the  CIA's 

Office  of  Psychological  Profiles,  made  this  assessment: 

"The  only  language  Saddam  Hussein  understands  is  the  language  of 
power.  Without  this  demonstrable  willingness  to  use  force,  even  if 
the  sanctions  are  biting  deeply,  Saddam  is  quite  capable  of  putting 
his  population  through  a  sustained  period  of  hardship,  as  he  has  in 


the  past.  It  is  crucial  to  denonstrate  that  unless  he  withdraws, 
his  career  as  a  world  class  political  actor  will  be  ended.*'  (16:22) 

To  predict  that  sanctions  would  work  defied  all  logic  and  eig>irical 

evidence.  To  his  credit,  Representative  Les  Aspin,  Chairaan  of  the  House  Amed 

Services  CoMiittee,  agreed.  After  hearing  countless  witnesses  and  pouring  over 

weeks  of  expert  testlBony,  he  concluded: 

"Tedmical  success  does  not  mean  that  sanctions  will  work 
politically  by  persuading  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait.  Pain  to  the 
Iraqi  people  is  not  the  saaie  as  pain  to  Saddsai  Hussein. .  .Ihose 
experts  tdn  believe  that  sanctions  will  work  politically  overtiaK 
nevertheless  conclude  that  it  will  take  one  to  two  years... I  believe 
our  coalition  is  too  vulnerable,  both  econcaically  and  politically, 
to  renain  cohesive  over  the  tine  it  will  take  sanctions  to  work. 
Keeping  up  the  requisite  political,  nilitary  and  psychological 
pressure  to  aske  sanctions  work  is  the  stianbling  block.  Can  we  keep 
the  alliance  together  and  focused  long  enough  for  sanctions  to  work? 

I  judge  the  probability  of  that  to  be  very  low."  (16:32) 

Proponents  of  the  sanctions  policy  insisted  that  by  shutting  down  Iraq’s 

trade,  strangling  its  econcny  and  imposing  hardship  on  the  Iraqi  people,  Saddam 

would  either  withdraw  or  be  overthrown.  Hufbauer,  an  avid  proponent  of  using 

sanctions  as  a  policy  instriiaent,  asserted  that  "since  the  sanctions  against  Iraq 

were  iigwsed  so  swiftly,  decisively  and  comprehensively,  there  is  a  high 

probability  that — combined  with  a  military  threat — they  can  contribute  to  Iraq's 

compliance  in  a  year  or  two."  (16:26)  He  apparoitly  forgot  his  own  conclusion 

that  "there  is  a  weak  correlation  between  economic  deprivation  and  political 

willingness  to  change."  (10:94) 


X.  APPLYING  THE  PRESSIBE— A  TECHNICAL  WPWHt 
Since  the  sanctions  are  still  in  force,  the  full  story  about  their 
technical  success  can't  be  told.  But  what's  the  situation  to  date?  I'll  touch 
on  the  post-Oilf  War  record,  but  f  uus  most  of  my  analysis  in  this  section  on  the 
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econanic  inpact  before  the  air  canpaign  cooBenced  on  16  January  1991 — the  day  the 
U.S.  and  U.N.  opted  for  war. 

By  any  measurey  the  sancticms  were  the  nost  tedmically  effective  in 
hiatory.  The  reascnt  is  siaiple.  All  of  the  political «  ectmcnic  and  nilitary 
factors  in  this  case  were  exactly  ri^t  for  success: 

*  clear  and  unanbipious  strategic  objectives; 

*  doMestic  and  internaticmal  unity  of  purpose; 

*  Iraq's  flreo(;raidiic  vulnerability  to  the  trade  mhnrgo  andnilitary  blockade;  and 

*  Iraq's  alBost  total  reliance  on  oil  exports  and  other  supplies  for  econoBic 
survival . 

For  the  most  part,  the  enbarf^o  stopped  iaports,  exports  and  finance.  As 
discussed  earlier,  only  limited  quantities  of  humanitarian  aid  and  awdical 
supplies  were  excluded  from  the  sanctions.  U.N.  Resolution  666,  adopted  on  13 
September  1990,  said  that  circianstances  could  arise  "in  which  there  is  an  urgent 
hmanitarian  need  to  supply  foodstuffs  to  Iraq  or  Kuwait."  In  such  cases, 
siqiplies  could  be  provided  "to  relieve  hugmtn  suffer incr"  but  only  through  the  U.N. 
in  coordination  with  the  Red  Cross  and  other  "appropriate  agencies."  This 
provision  was  meant  to  ensure  that  the  aid  reached  the  right  people.  The 
resolution  also  said  that  U.N.  Resolution  661  didn't  apply  to  the  shipment  of 
supplies  "intended  strictly  for  medical  purposes." 

As  so  often  occurs  idimi  applying  sanctions,  the  hunanitarian  aid  that  was 
shipped  to  Iraq  either  went  to  the  wrong  people  or  was  confiscated  by  Saddam  to 
CKXploit  huaan  suffering  for  his  own  political  purposes.  Tab  1  of  Appendix  B, 
"WiiHiing  the  War  and  Losing  the  Peace  in  Saddam  Hussein's  Iraq",  gives  a 
d^ressing  rundown  of  the  failure  of  Resolution  666  and  Saddam's  criminal 
bdiavior  (see  pages  IS  to  17  of  the  tab).  And  I  already  discussed  Saddam's 
recent  refusal  to  sell  his  oil  for  emergency  assistance. 
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Thoueh  the  sanctions  were  tiacked  hy  a  wnssive  land  and  sea  blockade, 
SHunrlinir  k^t  Saddam  and  his  reffiaie  alive.  Tbe  paragraphs  that  follow  give  some 


details  on  Iraq’s  iwports,  exports  and  finances,  plus  some  information  on  the 
iwpact  of  the  embargo  and  sanctions-busting. 


IRAQ:  AGRICULmRE  TRADE  AND  CONSUMPTION,  1987-89 
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WPORTS,  Figure  2  graphically  depicts  Iraq's  reliance  on  imports.  As 
shown,  the  U.S.  was  Iraq's  major  s\g)plier  hy  a  wide  margin,  followed  by  the  EC, 
Canada  and  Brazil. 

Historically,  Iraq's  iaports  accounted  for  30%  of  its  Q4P.  (16:14)  Its 
standard  of  living,  industry  and  military  are  all  import -dependent.  In  terms  of 
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subsistence,  the  Iraqis  spend  ”13  billion  a  year  on  food  iaports" — 25%  of  total 
isiwrts.  (18:5) 


As  Figure  3  indicates,  in 
1990,  Iraq  was  scheduled  to 
iaport  at  about  the  atme  levels 
for  Most  ccaaodities.  The 
invasim  brought  the  flow  of 
these  supplies  to  a  halt. 

On  the  other  hand, 
estinates  indicated  that  Iraq 
could  have  survived  for  alnost 


a  ycMur  without  significantly  lowering  ration  levels.  Indeed,  even  with  little 
hunanitarian  aid  in  the  fona  of  foodstuffs,  Iraq  would  have  had  to  resort  to  very 
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little  wicLiil  iiMi  until  aid-year  1991 — harvest  season.  Figure  4  shows  the  level 
of  stocks  in  July  1990;  the  doaestic  output  based  on  the  harvest  statistics;  and 
the  aaount  of  food  needed  to  aeet  the  ration  levels  called  for  by  Saddaa  on  2 
Septesriber  1990 — idiat  Iraq  called  the  *’rati<malizati<m  of  ccmsuaption",  not 
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rationinff.  Coltan  four  of  the  table  depicts  the  Monthly  aaunrlinir  needed  to 
fulfill  the  ration  requircMcnts  through  May  1991— the  start  of  the  harvest 
season.  For  all  ooModities  oonbined,  Iraq  needed  to  snuggle  26t000  tons  per 
■onth  or  about  900  tons  a  day.  (18:4)  It's  very  doubtful  that  the  blockade  could 
have  stopped  this  level  of  ssnctions-busting. 

In  addition*  according  tr  data  conpiled  fay  the  Institute  for  International 
Econoaics*  the  Iraqi  amy  also  seized  Kusaiti  food  warehouses  idiich  had  enough 
canned  goods  to  feed  two  Million  people  for  4  to  6  Months.  (10:293)  As  indicated 
earlier*  Iraq  clains  that  U.S.  air  strikes  destroyed  several  food  warehouses 
throughout  the  country. 

In  any  event*  Patrick  Clawson*  a  scholar  at  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 

Institute*  said  that  Iraq  was  perfectly  capable  of  drsMstically  increasing  food 

production  levels.  Iraq  has  "rich  agricultural  resources"  and  only  terrible 

policies  have  caused  it  to  have  one  of  the  "worst  agricultural  records  in  the 

world."  (19:4)  For  exsnple*  Clawson  said  that  "cereal  output  was  higher  33  years 

ago*  before  the  1958  land  refona*  than  in  1990."  He  went  on  to  say: 

"SaddsM  has  shown  that  he  is  prepared  to  be  flexible  on  fans  policy 
when  necessary*  i.e.*  idien  cash  runs  short.  Three  tines  in  the  last 
twenty  years  (1968*  1972  and  1985)*  cereal  output  has  doubled  in  one 
year  ooi^iared  to  the  next.  He  knows  what  has  to  be  done  and  he  is 
doing  it  now:  increasing  prices  paid  to  farners  (40E  on  average  for 
1990/91)*  providing  inputs  at  low  cost,  and  turning  a  blind  eye  to 
farMers  idio  go  around  the  official  Marketing  diaianels.  Iraq  has 
dasonstrated  that  it  has  breath-taking  potential  to  increase  food 
output."  (19:4) 

Because  of  the  war*  Iraq's  agricultural  production  never  csMe  close  to 
Clawson's  expectations.  For  exsMple*  Iraq's  Agriculture  Minister*  Abdul-Wahah 
Matiaond  Sabbeih  said  that  the  March-April  harvest  would  be  only  30E  of  nornal — 
about  one-tenth  of  what  Iraq  i^eded  in  staples  in  an  average  year.  He  said  that 
idiile  the  sanctions  allow  Iraq  to  inport  certain  foods*  they  prohibit  the  inport 
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of  spare  parts  and  faming  needs,  such  as  pesticides  and  aninal  vaccines.  He  also 
said  that  "it's  ridicuous  not  to  be  allowed  to  inport  nadiinery  and  spare  parts." 
(22:A8)  He  clains  that  Iraq's  airriculture  had  been  "wrecked"  by  the  Gulf  War 
bonbinir*  i>hi<di  he  said  hit  roads,  bridges,  dans,  piaq>inff  stations,  and  water 
repilaticn  plants  in  land  recitation  projects.  He  said  that  the  bcnbiiv  of  dnas 
forced  Iraq  to  run  off  aillion  of  gallons  of  fresh  water  as  a  preventative 
Measure  against  floods.  (22:A8) 


Figure  5 


In  terns  of  diet  and  nutrition,  food  inports  fulfilled  about  75%  of  Iraq's 
nutritional  needs.  Figure  5  shows  that  prior  to  the  invasion,  the  average  per 
person  daily  caloric  intake  in  Iraq  was  about  3165  calories.  Figure  6  m  the 
next  page  depicts  the  significant  drop  after  the  invasion.  Once  again,  this 
doesn't  factor  in  hunnitarian  aid  and  the  fact  that  Saddan  nade  sure  his  amed 
forces  had  nore  than  sufficient  rations  to  Maintain  their  readiness.  It's 
iaportant  to  point  <mt  that  by  falling  "below  2000  calories"  per  person,  Iraq  is 
now  on  a  par  "with  the  poorest  countries  on  earth."  (19:5)  In  fact,  as  a  direct 
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Figure  6 


result  of  the  ceiMurKo,  the  calorie  intake  per  capita  fell  hy  about  40%.  Coupled 
with  SaddHi's  tight  control  of  food  distribution^  this  trcsKndous  reduction  in 
intake  is  exacting  a  very  heavy  toll  of  hunan  suffering  on  the  Iraqi  people. 

Iraq's  industry  also  depends  <xi  i^[>orts  to  function.  The  industrial  output 
accoimts  for  a  little  less  than  "10%  of  Q<P."  (19:5)  Without  iaports  of 
■achinery  and  spare  parts*  electric  power  stations*  water  treataent  plants  and 
telephone/ocMBunications  equiiSMnt  would  grind  to  a  halt.  Although  Iraq's 
industry  isn't  vital  to  its  ectmony*  the  quality  of  life  would  decline 
significantly  with  a  shutdown  of  industry. 

With  respect  to  theailitary*  Saddaa's  forces  could  survive  for  a  longtiae 
without  spare  parts  and  other  supplies.  In  testiaony  given  before  the  Gulf  War* 
CIA  Director  Webster  said  that  the  sanctions  "are  affecting  the  Iraqi  ailitary 
only  at  theaargins."  (17:115)  He  testified  that  the  sanctions  could  weaken  the 
ailitary  in  the  long  tera  but  the  iapact  wouldn't  be  felt  for  aany  acwiths. 
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Generals  Powell  and  Sdiwarzfcopf  affreed«  saying  that  Saddne's  amy  could  go  into 

"hibernation"  for  a  considerable  period  without  feeling  significmt  pain. 

Director  Webster  sunned  it  up  this  way: 

"Iraq's  fairly  static,  defensive  posture  will  reduce  wear  and  tear 
on  nilitary  ecpiiiSBent  and,  as  a  result,  extend  the  life  of  its 
inventory  of  spare  parts  naintenance  itens.  Uoder  wm-oonbat 
conditions,  Iraqi  ground  and  air  forces  can  probably  naintain  near¬ 
current  levels  of  readiness  for  as  long  as  nine  nonths." 

"We  expect  the  Iraqi  air  force  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  sanctions 
nore  quidcly  and  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  Iraqi  ground  forces 
because  of  its  greater  reliance  on  high  technology  and  foreign 
equipuent  and  technicians.  Major  repairs  to  sophisticated  aircraft 
like  the  (Mirage)  F-1  will  be  achieved  with  significant  difficultly, 
if  at  all,  because  of  the  exodus  of  foreign  technicians.  Iraqi 
technicians,  however,  should  be  able  to  naintain  current  levels  of 
aircraft  sorties  for  three  to  six  nonths." 

"The  Iraqi  ground  forces  are  nore  iHune  to  sanctions.  Before  the 
invasion,  Baghdad  naintained  large  inventories  of  basic  nilitary 
supplies,  such  as  ansunition,  and  supplies  probably  renain  adequate. 

The  eshargo  will  eventually  hurt  Iraqi  amor  by  preventing  the 
replacenent  of  old  fire-control  systens  and  creating  shortages  of 
additives  for  various  critical  lubricants.  Shortages  will  also 
affect  Iraqi  cargo  trucks  over  tine.”  (17:115) 


EXPORTS.  Iraq's  long  tern  survival  depends  cn  the  export  of  one  coaaaodity — 
oil.  Indeed,  oil  accounts  for  over  90ft!  of  Iraq's  export  revenues — 50%  of  the 
national  inooaw.  (18:3)  Before  the  invasitm.  Sadden  enjoyed  foreign  exchange 
earnings  of  $1.5  billion  a  aaxith— nostly  fron  oil  exports.  (17:113)  By  shutting 
down  the  oil  pipelines  running  through  Itu'key  and  Saudi  Arabia,  Saddm  is 
deprived  of  $18  billion  a  year.  (18:3) 

FIWAWCKS.  Conpared  to  its  Arab  neigMx>rs,  Iraq  is  a  poor  coimtry.  But  this 
is  due  prinarily  to  nisguided  and  wasteful  socialist  econonic  policies.  (19:2) 
However,  ny  researdh  indicates  that  Iraq's  financial  situation  before  the  crisis 
msn't  quite  as  bad  as  acme  econoausts  portrayed  it. 
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Appendix  B  indicates  that  Iraq  enjcqred  better  econoaic  tines  in  1990  than 
it  had  in  several  years,  the  Heritage  Foundation  estiantes  that  Iraq's  foreign 
d^t  was  over  $80  billion*  while  the  Institute  for  International  Econoaics  placed 
it  between  **$50  and  $70  billion*  with  an  annual  shortfall  in  hard  currency"  of 
about  $7  billion.  (10:293)  Of  course*  Iraq's  ddbt  burden  was  acadoaic*  since 
Saddam  wasn't  paying  aaidi  of  it  anyway — particularly  to  his  Arab  neighbors.  In 
fact*  Iraq's  refusal  to  pay  its  ddbts  to  Kuwait  was  at  the  center  of  their 
dispute  before  the  invasion.  Patrick  Clawson  node  these  coaaaents  about  Iraq's 
debt: 


"Iraq's  debt  burden  is  not  that  large*  if  the  dd>ts  to  Arab  states 
are  excluded — debts  that  no  <aie  expects  Iraq  to  repay.  The  standard 
BKasure  of  a  debt  burden  is  the  ratio  of  debt  to  exports.  Before  the 
invasion*  Iraq's  real  debt  was  no  nore  than  $40  billion;  the  nuubers 
are  iaprecise  because  we  do  not  know  about  all  of  its  tnpaid 
interest  and  short-tem  debt.  Iraq's  annual  exports  were  $15 
billion*  including  non-oil  goods  ($.5  billion)  and  services  ($1 
billion).  The  debt-to-exports  ratio  was  therefore  2.7.  This  is  far 
below  the  level  for  heavily  inddbted  Third  World  nations.  For 
exanple*  Mexico's  debt  is  five  tians  its  annual  exports; 
Argentina's*  nine  tines."  (18:2) 

As  a  result  of  the  sanctions*  about  $4  billion  in  international  assets  were 
frozen.  Saddm  had  about  "$6.5  billion  in  gold  and  currency  reserves."  It's 
estinated  that  he  "looted"  another  $3  billion  in  gold  and  currency  fron  Kuwait's 
Central  Bank.  (18:4)  And  Saddne  possibly  had  access  to  an  additional  $30  billion 
stashed  away  in  a  secret  "slush  fund."  (20:A4) 

Clearly*  Iraq's  finances  were  hard  hit.  But  Baghdad  nsde  the  necessary 
adjustnents  to  beat  the  enbargo.  As  one  scholar  put  it  in  October  1990*  "Iraq 
has  good  prospects  of  surviving  sanctions  through  the  end  of  1991  fay  a 
oonbination  of  tightening  consunera  belts*  plus  loosening  the  socialist 
tourniquet  now  tied  around  the  Iraqi  private  sector."  (18:1) 
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OVERALL  lECWlCAL  IMPACT.  Ey  cny  calculus*  Iraq  was  severely  hurt  by  the 
sanctions.  The  enbargo  shutdown  90%  of  its  isiwrts  and  97%  of  its  exports. 
(17:113)  Conpared  to  all  other  sanctions  cases  in  history*  the  isfMLct  was 
stanrerinff.  Figure  7  tells 
soBK  of  the  story  in  madiers. 

According  to  Professor 
Hufbauer*  in  all  of  the 
previous  successful  sanctions 
episodes  that  he  studied*  the 
average  cost  to  the  target 
was  only  a  2.4%  reduction  in 
QiP.  The  nost  stringent  case 
on  the  books  "readied  as  high 
as  16%  of  CMP."  (9:62)  Iraq 
suffered  an  astounding  48% 
reduction  in  CMP.  He  also 
said  that  there  were  very  few 
cases  "where  the  swnmt  of 
trade  coverage  was  as  auch  as  30%  of  the  target  country's  trade."  In  teras  of 
technical  angnitude*  the  Iraqi  case  shattered  all  of  the  old  records. 
Accordingly*  Hufbauer  predicted  that  the  asbargo  would  bring  Iraq's  industry  and 
eoonoaiy  to  a  grinding  halt  and  force  Saddaa  to  give  up  Kuwait.  Most  other  experts 
agreed  with  his  assessaent.  But  Saddaa  defied  all  the  odds.  His  doaestic 
econcay  adjusted*  and  he  found  ways  to  circuavent  the  eabargo.  Saddaa  proved  the 
experts  wrong. 
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SANCTIOWS-BUSTIWG.  Notwithstanding  the  ia|>ressive  tedhnical  success  of  the 
anbargo,  sanctions  violations  are  quite  literally  keeping  Saddaa  in  power*  He 
gets  Much  of  idiat  he  needs  to  survive  and  rebuild  his  adlitary  aachine  through 
illegal  sources.  Indeedt  since  the  crisis  began,  he  has  been  busy  selling  off 
his  own  internal  infrastructure  for  the  fiaals  he  needs  to  trade  on  the  black 
Mtrket.  (21:10) 

Without  question,  the  black  iiarket  is  alive  and  well  and  getting  better. 
The  snugglers  know  the  ropes  and,  like  Saddaa,  they  have  the  patience  and 
resources  to  outlast  the  coalition.  To  the  frustration  of  the  U.S.  and  the  world 
coaaunity,  Saddaa  has  the  oamey  and  the  connections  he  needs  to  do  business. 
Reports  indicate  that  Saddsa  pays  (or  proaiises)  big  profits  to  anyone  willing  to 
wait  for  the  right  —wnt  to  squeeze  the  supplies  he  needs  through  the  widening 
pipeline. 

And  anas  Merchants  aren't  the  only  villains.  Countries  like  Jordan,  Libya, 
Iran  and  Turkey  haven't  fully  enforced  the  international  sanctions.  (21:9)  One 
representative  of  the  Sanctions  Connittee  told  me  that  he  receives  several 
reports  each  week,  indicating  that  these  and  other  countries  are  involved  in 
significMint  violations.  In  fact,  he  said  that  the  roadier  of  incidents  are  on  the 
increase  and  nany  other  violations  go  loireported.  Hy  source  said  that  it's 
physically  inpossible  to  seal  off  Iraq;  there  are  Just  too  nany  dieaters  and  not 
emwgh  policeaam.  Despite  the  pronouncenents  that  the  enbargo  is  working,  he 
said  the  blockade  is  just  too  porous  and  Most  najor  violations  are  occurring  at 
niidtt. 

Ihe  allied  naval  forces,  including  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Coast  Guard,  are 
unable  to  neet  the  growing  denands  of  the  enbargo.  They  are  sinply  incapable  of 
establishing  a  blockade  solid  enough  to  stop  the  growing  nunber  of  vessels  now 
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constantly  testing  the  effectiveness  of  the  sanctions.  What’s  mre,  the  inland 
cross-border  violations  are  evoi  worse  and  auch  more  nimerous.  Appendix  I, 
"Kurdistan  in  the  Time  of  Saddam  Hussein",  provides  a  first-hand  account  of  the 
extent  of  sanctions  violations  (see  pages  9  to  11  of  the  report). 

Sanctions-busting  is  a  very  profitable  business  and  relatively  low  risk  as 
well.  Too  amny  people  (or  countries)  are  looking  the  other  way  for  a  profit. 
And,  when  terrible  human  suffering  is  a  consequence  of  sanctions,  such  as  the 
starvation  and  slaughter  of  the  Kurds  and  the  Shiites,  survival  is  often  the 
rationale  for  disregarding  U.K.  resolutions. 

Sanctions-busting  is  a  way  of  life  for  countless  arms  aierchants  and 
sBugglers  who  aren't  burdened  by  such  things  as  B»ral  or  ethical  considerations. 
But  sanctions-busting  is  also  a  way  of  surviving  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
refugees  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  to  escape  the  brutality  of  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  terror  of  war.  For  example,  since  Saddam  has  placed  an  economic 
anbargo  on  the  Kurdish  pec^le  in  northern  Iraq,  the  Kurds  have  had  no  choice  but 
to  violate  sanctions  to  survive.  And  sanctions-busting  is  a  way  of  surviving  for 
thousaials  more  who  are  left  behind  in  Iraq  and  find  themselves  being  oppressed 
and  punished  by  both  the  sanctions  and  Saddam’s  reign  of  terror.  In  an 
environment  like  the  Middle  East,  it  shouldn't  surprise  anyone  that  U.N.  mandates 
take  a  back  seat  to  lying,  cheating  and  stealing — not  to  mention  surviving. 

The  situation  which  now  exists  in  Iraq  does  much  to  explain  why  further 
military  actions  against  Saddam  are  being  threatened — even  hoped  for  by  the  true 
victims  of  the  eanbargo.  It  looks  like  business  as  usual  in  Iraq — the  pe<^le  <m 
the  street  struggle  to  survive,  while  a  ruthless  dictator  holds  the  reins  of 
power  by  force,  fear  and  intimidation. 
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Indeed,  the  "old  world  order"  is  etill  flouriehinc  in  Iraq.  Saddnn 

carefully  funnels  supplies  to  his  supporters  and  Hilitary,  idiile  siaultaneously 

prevantimp  lifesaving  food  and  aedicine  froai  reaching  the  Iraqi  people.  In  a 

report  published  in  Decenber  1991  (Tab  1,  Appendix  B),  Representative  Les  A^pin 

■ade  these  disclosures  saong  others: 

"There  is  considerable  evidence  suggesting  that  Sadden  Hussein  is 
cynically  exploiting  the  suffering  of  Iraqi  children.  U.N. 
inspectors  checking  phamaceutical  plants  for  possible  biological 
agents  report  finding  large  stocks  of  aadicine.  Where  Baghdad  says 
its  aedical  wardiouses  are  only  10  percent  full,  the  inspectors 
report  finding  warcdtouses  50  to  75  percent  full.  At  one  warehmise, 
they  found  400,000  doses  of  diphtheria\pertussis\tetanus  vaccine 
that  UNICEF  had  supplied  for  child  health  care.  According  to  press 
reports,  eyewitnesses  have  told  U.S.  diplcaats  that  Baath  troops 
guard  the  siedi cine  dispensaries  of  Baghdad  hospitals,  presiswbly  to 
control  their  distribution.” 

"U.N*  officials  report  that  food  worth  about  94  sdllion,  including 
infant  fomula  and  high-protein  food  packages  especially  prepared 
for  dhildren  under  5,  has  been  sitting  in  warehouses  in  Baghdad  and 
Jordan  for  weeks.  Most  of  this  belongs  to  the  U.N.'s  Childrai's 
Fund  which  proposed  last  August  to  set  tg>  special  nutrition  centers 
across  the  country." 

With  a  twisted  and  deaented  logic,  Saddaai  defiantly  carries  out  this  crininal 
activity  to  convince  the  world  to  lift  the  sanctions  because  of  the  pain  they  are 
inflicting  on  innocent  Iraqis.  Cnee  again,  the  world  watdtes  and  asks,  how  could 
this  situation  exist  anre  than  a  year  after  a  snashing  nilitary  victory  brought 
Sadd—'s  Military  to  its  knees?  And  the  torture  goes  on. 


XU  THE  ggmK  (SO  rmixm  obshivatiows  aho  sugcbsticws 
The  U.S.  and  U.N.  versus  Iraq  was  one  case  where  econcMic  sanctions  should 
have  been  effectively  sutetituted  for  araed  hostilities.  Andidiy  not?  According 
to  the  "vxp€rta"f  the  scope  and  severity  of  this  enbargo  would  definitely  succeed 
in  forcing  SaddsM  to  withdraw  frcM  Kuwait —  sooner  or  later.  All  the  political, 
econoMic,  geographic  and  Military  factors  were  right  for  success. 
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What's  Borey  Congress  backed  the  President  froai  day  one  and  iaposed  the 
■ost  sweeping  and  stringent  econoaic  sanctions  in  contcBporary  U.S.  history. 
Andy  with  unparalleled  oohesicniy  theU.N.  followed  suit  with  a  series  of  Security 
Council  resolutions  specifically  designed  to  strangle  Iraq's  econany  and  force 
a  full  and  unconditional  Iraqi  retreat  froB  Kuwait. 

Following  the  skillful  leadership  and  detemination  of  President  Bush*  anst 
of  the  global  risnainity  fully  supported  and  honored  the  sanctions*  including  nost 
of  the  Arab  world  and  all  of  the  najor  industrialised  nations.  No  other  eoonaadc 
sanctions  case  in  history  was  so  right  to  achieve  the  desired  foreign  policy 
goals.  Hie  scenario  couldn't  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  scripted  for  a 
anvie  depicting  good  over  evil.  It  was  (is)  the  world  rn—ini ty  versus  Saddan 
Hussein— the  rule  of  law  versus  the  rule  of  the  jungle. 

Ihis  case  was  a  defining  naeMnt  in  contenporary  U.S.  history  and  the  first 
■ajor  test  for  the  U.N.  in  the  post'-Gold  War  era.  Ihis  was  an  ideal  opportunity 
to  prove  that  an  internat itsial  crisis  could  be  resolved  peacefully  through 
collective  security  cooperation,  not  nilitary  confrtxitation.  Saddan  was  the 
perfect  test  case  for  a  policy  instriiMnt  that  had  failed  so  nany  tines  in  recent 
years.  Certainly,  the  application  of  tou^  econoaic  sanctions,  coupled  with 
deterained  and  steadfast  diploaaacy,  was  destined  to  win  the  day. 

But  idiat  happened?  SaddsB,  politically  weakened  by  a  naasive  and 
destructive  air  and  ground  war,  still  rules  Iraq  with  a  najor  portion  of  his 
cxmventional  nilitary  arsenal  still  intact.  He  reanins  in  power  after 
perpetrating  unspeakable  war  crines  against  hunanity  and  the  enviornnent. 

In  Hitlerite  fashicsi,  he  tortived,  nurdered  or  executed  tens  of  thousands 
of  innocent  people.  And  he  redefined  envioriaaental  terrorism  by  deliberately 
duaping  over  6  million  barrels  of  oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  seriously 
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contaMinating  over  600  Miles  of  shoreline  and  devastating  tmtold  Marine  life.  He 
also  set  fire  to  700  Kuwaiti  oil  wells,  polluting  the  atMosphere  and  endangering 
the  ecology. 

It  would  be  a  Mon«ental  understatcMent  to  say  that  there  is  no  way  to 
calculate  the  costs  of  the  hideous  cruses  Sadd«s  has  coMiitted  against  the  world. 
But  he's  still  at  large.  In  fact,  while  the  trade  eMhergo  continues  to  squeeze 
Iraq  frcM  all  sides,  SaddsM  defiantly  resists  abiding  fay  the  U.N.  resolutions. 
And  he  works  Methodically  and  illegally  at  hiding  and  rdbuilding  his  <dienical, 
biological  and  conventional  arsenals  as  well. 

Most  experts  now  predict  that  it  could  take  Many  More  sunths  (or  perhaps 
years)  for  sanctions  to  achieve  the  rsMaining  political  objectives — if  indeed 
they  ever  do.  Moreover,  reports  now  suggest  that  support  for  continuing  the 
sanctions  is  slipping  in  the  U.N.  and  enforcenent  of  the  blockade  is  weakening 
as  well.  Indeed,  some  idio  opposed  the  wbt  one  year  ago  now  believe  that 
additional  Military  intervention  is  inevitable — even  desirable.  Once  again, 
Military  warfare  is  on  the  table  as  an  alternative  to  the  obvious  deficiencies 
of  econonic  warfare. 

So  what  can  we  learn  froei  this  particular  sanctions  case?  As  I  size  up  the 
chronological  sequence  of  events  of  this  crisis  and  study  the  evolution  of  the 
President's  strategy,  the  lessons  beccMe  clear: 

*  Sanctions  can't  succeed  when  the  target  is  Missed  and  innocent 
people  suffer  the  real  pain  of  econonic  deprivation  and  dislctcation. 

*  Sanctions  can't  succeed  when  there  is  no  conpelling  and 
enforceable  legal  and  noral  standards  to  guide  the  behavior  of 
people  and  nations. 

*  Sanctions  can't  succeed  irtien  there  is  no  policeann  on  the  beat  to 
enforce  internet icmal  law. 
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*  Sanctions  can't  succeed  when  htnunitarian  aid  sustains  the 
target's  army  instead  of  going  to  thousands  of  sick  and  starving 
innocent  wcaMn*  diildren  and  infants. 

*  Sanctions  can't  succeed  idien  all  the  instruaents  of  power  and 
survival  reside  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal  dictator  who  systenatically 
tortures  and  exteraiinates  his  cam  people  to  retain  his  hold  <m 
power* 

*  Sanctions  can't  succeed  when  the  people  and  eccxioaies  of  other 
countries  lose  as  nuch  as  the  target. 

*  And  sanciions  can't  succeed  when  the  populous  of  the  region 
believes  that  the  perpetrator  of  pain  and  suffering  is  the  sender  of 
the  sancticmsy  not  the  target. 

In  the  broader  context,  where  do  we  go  froai  here  on  the  use  of  ec<XMMic 
sanctions  as  a  instruKnt  of  foreign  policy?  My  advice  to  the  policyauJcers  is 
plain  and  sinple*  Go  back  and  read  the  lessons  of  history.  The  experts  have 
narrowed  down  the  reasons  idiy  sancticms  don't  work. 

PolicyanJcers  aust  clear  their  heads  and  face  the  facts.  Sanctions  are 
supposed  to  get  results,  but  they  dcm't.  Particularly  in  the  last  20  years, 
sanctions  have  failed  repeatedly  as  a  policy  instrixKnt.  It  seoas  clear  that 
they  siaply  allow  policyaakers  to  express  aoral  outrage,  but  do  little  to  advance 
foreign  policy  goals.  In  ay  view,  econcaic  warfare  as  a  stand-alcme  policy  is 
bankrupt  and  useless.  Without  "coapanitm  policies"  and  strict  enforceaant, 
ecarKSDic  sanctions  have  no  <diance  of  success  whatsoever. 

Moreover,  policyaakers  get  success  aixed  up  with  punishing  the  target. 
It's  nice  to  inflict  eoonoaicpain  and  quote  statistics,  but  the  technical  iapact 
of  sanctions  shouldn't  be  used  as  the  standard  to  aeasure  success.  Policyaakers 
aaist  learn  that  the  naM  of  the  gaaa  is  achieving  policy  objectives. 

Additionally,  Professor  Hufbauer  and  other  sanctions  gurus  would  do  well 
to  carefully  review  the  conclusions  and  recoaoMndat ions  of  their  own  writings. 
They  should  religiously  resist  providing  expert  advice  to  policyaakers  based  on 
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the  Most  optimistic  interpretations  of  their  own  findings,  they  should  tell  it 
like  it  is— not  as  they  wish  it  to  be« 

Sisularly,  the  Bush  Anhdnistratian  and  Congress  should  be  required  to  read 
Hufhauer's  study*  particularly  his  "nine  rn— indsnts."  In  ny  view*  Hufbauer's 
conclusions  are  rii^t  on  target.  We  just  need  to  apply  then.  In  essence*  we 
sMst  stop  throwing  valuable  tine*  money  and  energy  after  bad  policy.  Believe  it 
or  not*  there  are  times  when  it*s  better  to  do  nothing  than  lurch  to  failure. 

If  we  must  use  economic  sanctions  in  the  future  as  an  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy*  we  should  do  it  in  concert  with  our  friends  and  allies  and  only 
<m  very  rare  occasions.  We  must  put  current  realities  and  empirical  data  ahead 
of  wishful  thinking  and  misguided  idealism.  Our  future  will  be  shaped  fay  the 
policy  decisions  we  make  today.  And  the  world  is  watching  what  we  do. 

From  an  economic  standpoint*  if  the  U.S.  is  to  coapete  in  the  world 
marketplace  and  be  viewed  as  a  reliable  trading  partner*  we  must  apply  smart 
economic  policies*  not  those  that  are  dooamd  to  failure.  Moreover*  it's 
important  to  remmd>er  that  too  many  innocent  people*  businesses*  farmers* 
entrepreneurs  and  countries  get  hurt  when  the  U.S.  govemaent  uses  economic 
sanctions  to  fix  complex  political  problems. 

In  the  future*  we  must  implement  policies  tfant  are  worthy  of  a  superpower. 
If  we  are  to  be  the  true  amral  leaders  of  the  world*  we  must  attempt  to  develop 
and  execute  policies  that  not  only  support  and  reinforce  our  deaxKsratic  ideals 
and  values*  but*  most  importantly*  policies  that  work  to  advance  our  foreign 
policy  agenda  as  well. 

At  a  time  of  severe  resource  constraints  and  budget  reductions*  we  must  get 
our  priorities  straight  and  commit  ourselves  to  achieving  our  most  important 
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policy  goals  first.  It's  also  essential  that  we  clearly  articulate  to  our 
friends  and  adversaries  idiat  we  stand  for  and  what  we  won't  stand  for. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  should  take  a  lesson  froai  the  rest  of  the  world  and  be 
very  selective  when  resorting  to  the  use  of  eoonanic  sanctions.  Hufbauer’s 
"ninth  ooHaandant"  advises  policjnnkera  to  "look  before  you  leap."  (9:67)  Better 
yet,  don't  leap. 
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APffWIXA 

U.S,  IWBBms— "OIL.  AOGKBSSICW  AW)  IWBS" 


Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  caught  the  world  ro— unity  off  guard.  In  concert 

f 

with  the  U.N.t  the  U.S*  rebounded  quickly  and  decisively  to  head  off  further 
agigression.  But  it  took  a  little  extra  tUae  for  the  Bush  Aihiinistration  to 
ccAerently  articulate  to  the  Aaierican  people  idiy  the  U.S.  was  in  the  Gulf. 

Because  the  Executive  Branch  initially  stiJBd>led  in  laying  out  U.S.  policy* 
the  Congress  took  the  President  to  task,  posing  a  wide  range  of  tough  but 
legitiaate  questicms.  What  are  the  specific  U.S.  vital  interests  in  the  Gulf? 
What's  at  stake  if  we  don't  get  involved?  Why  does  the  U.S.  need  to  deploy  so 
■any  troops  to  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia?  What  about  the  rest  of  the  world?  Why 
are  we  taking  ig>  the  slack  for  countries  like  Japan,  Geraany  and  the  rest  of  the 
European  Caaaamity? 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Canaiiittee  on  5  Decenber  1990, 
Secretary  of  State  Baker  effectively  addressed  U.S.  interests  and  other  issues 
in  this  statesKnt: 

*  "Strategically.  Saddam  is  a  capricious  dictator  whose  lust  for 
power  is  as  unlimited  as  his  brutality  in  pursuit  of  it.  He  has 
invaded  two  neighbors,  is  harboring  terrorists,  and  now  is 
systeamtically  exterminating  Kuwait.  Saddam  uses  poisonous  gas  even 
against  his  own  people;  develops  deadly  toxins;  and  seeks 
relentlessly  to  acquire  nuclear  bcmbs.  He  has  built  the  sixth 
largest  army,  has  the  world's  fifth  largest  tank  army,  and  has 
deployed  ballistic  missiles.” 

*  "Geographical ly .  Saddam's  aggression  has  occurred  in  a  political 
tinderbox  that  is  the  crossroads  to  three  continents.  His  success 
would  only  guarantee  more  strife,  more  conflict,  and  eventually  a 
wider  war.  Ihere  would  be  little  hope  for  any  effort  at  peacaaaking 
in  the  Middle  East." 

*  "Economically.  Saddam's  aggression  imperils  the  world’s  oil 
lifelines,  threatening  recession  and  depression,  here  and  abroad, 
hitting  hardest  those  fledgling  deamcracies  least  able  to  cope  with 
it.  His  aggressicm  is  an  attempt  to  amrtgage  the  economic  promise 
of  the  post-cold  war  world  to  the  idtims  of  a  single  man.” 


*■  '*iifa>rally.  we  wust  aci  so  that  internatiosial  laws,  not 
internaticmal  outlaws,  govern  the  post-cold  war  world.  We  wust  act 
so  that  right,  not  might,  dictates  success  in  the  post-cold  war 
world.  We  saist  act  so  that  innocent  men  and  wfsMn  and  diplomats  are 
protected,  not  held  hostage,  in  the  post-cold  war  world." 

•  ."Historically,  we  must  stand  with  the  people  of  Kuwait  so  that  the 
aimexati(xi  of  Kuwait  does  not  became  the  first  reality  that  mars  our 
vision  of  a  new  world  order.  We  must  stand  with  the  world  community 
so  that  the  United  Nations  does  not  go  the  way  of  the  League  of 
Nations." 

*  "Politically,  we  must  stand  for  American  leadership,  not  because 
we  seek  it,  but  because  no  (xie  else  can  do  the  job.  And  we  did  not 
stand  united  for  40  years  to  bring  the  cold  war  to  a  peaceful  end  in 
order  to  aiake  the  world  safe  for  the  likes  of  Saddam  Hussein." 
(1:114) 

HISTORir  llATirwAi.ii;^  Since  World  War  II,  the  U>S.  and  our  Western  allies 
have  imderstood  the  importance  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  and  the  need  to  keep  the 
energy  resources  of  Saudi  Arabia  out  of  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power.  For 
decades,  protecting  the  Persian  (kilf  has  been  in  our  vital  interests.  Indeed, 
we've  maintained  a  physical  presence  in  the  Gulf  since  1949  to  keep  the  sea  lanes 
open  and  the  oil  flowing. 

In  1950,  President  Trimian  told  King  Abdul  Aziz  of  Saudi  Arabia  that  "no 

threat  could  arise  to  your  kingdom  that  would  not  be  of  immediate  concern  to  the 

Uiited  States."  And  in  1980,  Presidoit  Carter,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 

a<3kh‘ess,  expressed  U.S.  policy  much  amre  forcefully  in  idiat  has  coaie  to  be  known 

as  the  Carter  Doctrine.  The  policy  says  in  part  that: 

"an  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to  gain  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
regi<m  will  be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  such  an  assault  will  be  repelled  by 
any  means  necessary,  including  military  force." 

The  free  flow  of  oil  from  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
ixmtinues  to  be  an  important  priority  and  concern  to  the  U.S.  and  the  West. 
President  Reagan  knew  that  the  West  depended  on  the  oil  from  the  Gulf  and 
actively  supported  the  Carter  Doctrine.  He  not  cmly  strengthened  U.S.  rapid 
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deployaent  capabilities  and  Southwest  Asia  warplans,  but  he  also  deployed 
additional  naval  forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War  to  ensure 
uninterrupted  coanerce. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  EGOWCiilC  RATIONALE.  Beyond  the  cost  of  gasoline  at  the 

service  station  puap*  oil  frooi  the  Gulf  is  vital  to  the  ecmioaiic*  social  and 

political  welfare  of  the  West  and  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  world — not  to 

■ention  the  developing  Third  World  and  Eastern  ^irope.  The  Persian  Gulf 

possesses  nore  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves,  accounts  for 

2S%  of  the  world's  oil  production  and  supplies  33%  of  the  free  world's 

oil. (2:528)  Although  U.S.  dependence  tm  Middle  East  oil  is  relatively  low, 

access  to  it  is  vitally  important.  Melvin  Conant,  an  expert  in  the  "geopolitics 

of  oil".  Bade  this  statea^nt  to  Congress: 

"Pre-crisis,  U.S.  dependence  on  that  region's  oil  was  about  14%  of 
its  total  consumption;  European  dependence  was  B»re  nearly  32%,  and 
for  Japan  it  was  close  to  60%.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  these 
degrees  of  d^endence  on  Middle  East  oil  will  change  for  at  least  a 
decade."  (3:77) 

And  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  had  this  to  say  before  the  House  Anned  Services 
Comnittee  on  14  Decenber  1990: 

"Oil  provides  nore  than  90%  of  the  energy  needed  the  ships, 
trucks,  and  airplanes  that  move  food,  raw  materials,  and  industrial 
products  to  consuners,  farms,  and  factories  around  the  world.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  world's  econoaQr  is  fueled  by  oil. 

Secure  energy  supplies  are  a  fundamental  interest  of  the  entire 
world.  The  poorest  are  among  the  most  seriously  at  risk  from  an 
unreliable  supply." 

"Putting  Gulf  oil  siipplies,  or  even  a  large  share  of  them,  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  hostile  power  would  pose  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  econcmic  welfare  and  the  political  stability  of 
regims  as  diverse  as  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  Pacific  rim,  and  newly 
liberated  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  simply  not  acceptable  for  any 
hostile  country  to  be  in  a  position  to  smnipulate  the  availability 
and  cost  of  energy,  and  so  have  the  power  to  disnjq[>t  the  world's 
economy  and  create  political  instability."  (2:528) 
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In  essence,  the  industrial  world  can't  survive  without  access  to  Gulf  oil 
nor  can  emerffins  doaocracies  around~the-globe.  An  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Tiaes  on  3  Aupist  1990  indicated  that  Kuwait  had  the  4th  largest  petroleun 
reserves  in  the  world.  And,  before  the  invasion,  it  produced  1.8  nillion  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.  According  to  the  Institute  for  International  Economics,  1^ 
absorbine  Kuwait: 

"Iraq  stands  to  double  its  control  of  oil  reserves  to  194  billion 
barrels,  fdiich  is  seccmd  only  to  Saudi  Arabia  with  some  255  billion 
barrels.  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  oil  production  combined  is  approximately 
4.5  million  barrels  a  day."  (4:293) 

If  Saddam  had  succeeded  in  araiexinc  Kuwait,  he  would  have  controlled  over 
40%  of  the  region's  oil.  Hie  concentration  of  this  much  of  the  world's  oil  in 
the  hands  of  a  megalomaniac  dictator  would  have  been  a  direct  threat  to  our  most 
fundamental  and  vital  interests. 

NATIONAL  AND  REGIONAL  RATIONALE.  The  U.S.  and  the  world  has  other  important 

interests  as  well.  On  30  November  1990,  President  Bush  aiade  this  statement: 

"We're  in  the  Gulf  because  the  world  must  not  and  cannot  reward 
aggression.  We're  there  because  our  vital  interests  are  at  stake. 

And  we're  in  the  Gulf  because  of  the  brutality  of  Saddam  Hussein." 

Without  question,  Saddam's  aggression  seriously  threatened  long-term 

regional  security  and  stability  as  well  as  the  overall  balance  of  power  in  the 

Ckilf.  He  ccamaanded  a  million-man  army  with  5,500  tanks,  7,500  armored  personnel 

carriers,  3,700  artillery  pieces  and  a  growing  arsenal  of  weapons  of  mass 

destruction.  Moreover,  he  repeatedly  e:d:ibited  a  willingness  to  use  his  military 

superiority  against  his  neii^bors  and  anyme  else  who  <^>posed  him. 

Before  the  recent  on-site  inspections  mandated  fay  U.N.  resolutions,  no  one 

could  have  guessed  or  predicted  just  how  close  Iraq  was  to  attaining  a  nuclear 

capability.  Tab  1  of  this  Appendix  is  an  article  by  Representative  Les  Aspin 
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entitled  "Winning  the  War  and  Losing  the  Peace  in  Saddam  Hussein's  Iraq."  It 
gives  a  startling  rundown  of  facts  the  U.S.  didn't  know  when  it  was  developing 
a  policy  to  respond  to  Saddam's  aggression.  The  article  gives  a  very  revealing 
description  of  some  of  the  findings  of  the  International  Atomic  E2nergy  Agency 
(I.A.E.A.).  Obviously,  muchmore  has  transpired  since  the  article  was  published, 
but  it  brings  into  question  the  idkole  ctmcept  of  giving  sanctions  time  to  work. 

No  realistic  person  could  have  doubted  that  Saddam  had  the  mentality  and 
the  track  record  to  use  any  and  all  weapcwis  under  his  control — including  "nukes" 
and  gas.  Certainly,  his  military  arsenal  threatened  U.S.  interests  and 
necessitated  a  powerful  and  rapid  response.  It's  friid^tening  to  think  what  could 
have  resulted  had  we  given  him  an  extra  one  or  two  years  (or  more)  under  a 
sanctions  policy  to  further  develop  his  chemical,  biological  and  nuclear 
capabilities.  A  patient  policy  of  economic  pressure  could  have  cost  the 
coalition  and  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  thousands  of  lives  and  untold 
devastation. 

LKAnraLSHTP  RATinWi^iJ:^  One  other  issue  transcended  all  other  interests — 

America's  leadership  and  credibility.  As  the  world's  only  a'jthentic  superpower, 

the  U.S.  has  a  leadership  role  that  no  other  country  on  the  global  stage  can 

play.  As  the  vicar  of  democracy  and  freedom  in  the  world,  it's  in  the  interests 

of  the  U.S.  to  c^ipose  and  defeat  Saddam  Hussein  and  other  dictators  like  him. 

As  fonner  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Perle  put  it  in  testimony  before 

the  Senate  Armed  Services  Comnittee  on  29  November  1990: 

"What  makes  the  Gulf  crisis  a  defining  issue  for  America  is  the 
nakedness  of  Iraqi  aggressi<m.  If  we  fail  idien  the  issue  is  so 
clear,  the  an>ression  so  unanibiguous ,  the  values  so  fundamental,  the 
international  conminity  so  united,  how  will  we  fair  in  the  far  more 
ccmnon  condition  of  confusion,  divided  opinion,  and>iguity  and  amral 
uncertainty?" 
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Put  simply,  an  American  defeat  in  this  first  crisis  of  the  post-Cold  War 
world  would  have  been  disastrous  to  U.S,  credibility,  power  and  influence.  It 
would  have  been  totally  unconscionable  for  the  U.S.  to  enerffe  victorious  from 
over  45  years  of  cqpposine  and  defeating  military  aggression  and  occupation,  and 
then  lose  immediately  to  another  totalitarian  regime  bent  on  destroying  another 
country  and  cornering  the  oil  aiarket  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 
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APPBmiX  B 

SAEDWS  PKEIBCT  POt  NAKED  AaatESSlOW 
Why  did  Iraq  invade  Kuwait?  What  grievances  did  Saddas  Hussein  have  that 
motivated  his  aggression?  Some  Middle  East  experts  argued  that  if  the  U.S.  and 
U.N.  had  examined  the  crisis  from  Saddam's  point  of  view,  it  would  have  been  much 
easier  to  find  a  diplomatic  solutim  and  avoid  war.  Few  people  on  the  world 
scene  sided  with  Saddam,  but  some  believed  that  he  had  legitiamte  grievances 
which  explained  his  actions. 

Most  analysts  agree  that  Saddam  consistently  surfaced  three  grievances 
concerning  Kuwait.  James  E.  Akins,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
discussed  them  in  testimony  before  the  Congress.  (1:110)  Below  I'll  sumaiarize 
his  comments  and  the  testimony  of  other  Gulf  experts  as  well: 

•  Kuwait  stole  oil  from  Iraq  during  the  Iran-Irao  War. 


Saddam  claimed  that  during  his  eii^t  year  war  with  Iran,  "Kuwait  produced 
oil  valued  at  over  $2.5  billion"  from  the  lUanaila  oil  fields.  He  said  the  oil 
was  stolen  and  demanded  that  the  oil  revenue  be  paid  by  Kuwait. 

Oil  experts  contend  that  even  if  Saddam  did  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  the 
Runaila  oil  fields  (which  he  doesn’t),  he  certainly  exaggerated  what  Kuwait 
produced  during  the  war.  According  to  "non-IOiwaiti  engineers"  who  worked  in  the 
Rtmaila  fields  throughout  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  production  levels  "never  exceeded 
20,000  barrels  a  day."  The  actual  average  production  rate  was  "no  more  than 
12,500  barrels  a  day."  Using  the  average  rate  of  production  at  $16  per  barrel, 
the  total  value  of  the  oil  that  could  have  been  extracted  would  have  been  no  more 
than  $600  million.  In  any  event,  this  particular  grievance  was  imfounded, 
because  the  fields  in  dispute  belong  to  Kuwait. 

•  Kuwait  refused  to  lease  the  Warba  and  Bubiwan  to  Iraq. 

Ibis  second  grievance  represents  a  long-standing  boundary  dispute  betwemi 
Iraq  and  Kuwait.  Ibese  two  islands  "control  access  to  the  Khor  Inlet  on  vrihich 
Iraq  has  been  constructing  the  Uhi  Qasr  Port  to  replace  Basra,  situated  on  the 
Shat t-al -Arab  River."  (Basra  is  80  miles  from  the  Gulf  and  has  bean  closed  for 
the  last  10  years.)  The  Warba  and  Bubiwan  islands  are  "uninhibited  and  have  no 
oil." 

Saddam  wanted  to  lease  the  islands  but  the  Kuwaiti  government  refused. 
According  to  Iraq,  Kuwait  reneged  on  a  deal  which  would  have  givon  Iraq  access 
to  the  islands  for  15  years.  Saddam  claims  that  the  "Kuwaitis  offered  a  15-year 
lease  for  $9  billion"  and  then  backed  out  of  the  deal.  Kuwait  denied  having  made 
the  offer,  and  said  they  wouldn't  make  such  an  arrangement  with  a  country  that 


refuses  to  pay  past  debts  anyway.  Besides ,  Saddam  also  expected  Kuwait  to  forgive 
■»st  of  Iraq’s  debt. 

•  Kuwait  deliberately  over-produced  oil  in  violaticm  of  OPEC  agreements. 

Before  the  invasi<my  Saddam  cooplained  bitterly  that  oil  prices  were  too 
low.  He  pushed  the  oil  producing  members  of  OPEC  "to  limit  production”  and 
demanded  hifd^er  oil  prices.  According  to  Iraq,  at  three  separate  OPEC  meetings, 
Kuwait  agreed  to  reduce  oil  production  and  raise  the  price  of  oil  to  118  a 
barrel.  Iraq  claimed  that  Kinrait  routinely  exceeded  production  levels.  Although 
Kuwait  aihiitted  to  violating  the  agreeaaents,  it  said  that  all  other  OPEC 
countries  were  exceeding  production  levels  as  well. 

In  July  1990,  less  than  one  mcmth  before  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  OPEC 
met  (Hice  again  to  discuss  Iraq's  grievances.  At  this  particular  meeting,  Kuwait, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Iraq  and  the  United  Arab  Ebiirates  (UAE)  "agreed  to  quotas." 
All  OPEC  countries,  including  Kxiwait  and  the  UAE,  agreed  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  cutbacks. 

Just  two  days  after  the  agreement,  Iraq  charged  Kuwait  with  cheating  once 
again.  "This  was  ominous  because  it  was  almost  certainly  untrue;  Iraq  could  not 
have  had  evidence  so  soon  of  Kuwaiti  malfeasance."  It  was  impossible  to  know 
production  statistics  so  soon  after  the  meeting.  Saddam  simply  used  this  bogus 
claim  as  a  pretext  for  taking  action  against  Ktiwait. 

Many  believe  that  Saddam's  protest  was  the  first  warning  sign  that  he 
intended  to  invade  Kuwait.  After  aieeting  with  U.S.  Ambassador  April  Glaspie  on 
25  July  1990,  Saddam  apparently  calculated  that  the  U.S.  wouldn't  intervene  if 
he  took  military  action  to  resolve  the  dispute.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Saddam 
began  to  move  forces  along  the  Kuwaiti  border.  When  questioned  about  his 
military  intentions,  he  said  the  troops  were  only  deployed  to  intimidate  Kuwait 
into  conducting  good  faith  negotiations  with  Iraq. 

Most  agree  that  Saddam’s  grievances  were  unfounded.  According  to  Dr.  Phebe 

Marr,  Senior  Fellow  with  the  Strategic  Concepts  Development  Center  of  the 

Natiraial  Defense  University: 

"Saddam's  chief  motive  for  invading  Kuwait  wais  a  badly  deteriorating 
economic  situation  due  to  a  lau’ge  overhanging  debt  accrued  during 
the  Iran-lraq  Wair;  to  misplaced  spending  priorities,  notably  the 
large  portion  of  the  budget  allocated  to  military  industries  and 
defense;  and  to  the  downturn  in  oil  prices  in  1990."  (2:26) 

Ihe  idea  that  Kuwait  was  responsible  for  Iraq's  eccmamic  problems  was 

ludicrous.  It  wasn't  Kuwait  that  caused  the  terrible  economic  conditions  in 

Iraq.  Indeed,  even  if  Kuwait  had  totally  cooperated  with  Saddam,  Iraq's  economy 

would  still  be  in  dire  straits.  The  oil  production  from  theRumaila  oil  fields 
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couldn't  possibly  have  offset  the  problems  caused  by  the  war.  Clearly,  Saddam’s 
grievances  acrainst  Kuwait  were  used  to  mask  the  failure  of  his  own  econcnic 
policies. 

In  addition,  Saddam's  claim  that  Iraq's  economic  situaticm  had  g:otlen 
progressively  worse  with  each  passing  year  was  also  unfounded.  In  fact,  Iraq’s 
economic  situation  was  actually  better  in  1990  than  it  was  in  1989.  According 
to  Patrick  Clawson,  "Iraq  was  able  to  pay  $3.4  billion  in  debt  service  during  the 
first  three  aionths  of  1990,  more  than  it  paid  in  all  of  1989  and  much  more  than 
anyone  expected."  (3:2) 

Saddam’s  complaint  about  the  loss  of  oil  revenue  was  also  pure  ficti(»i. 

Iraq's  oil  income  actually  rose  steadily  from  1986.  In  1989,  their  "oil  earnings 

were  some  70^  higher  than  they  were  in  1986."  In  truth,  Iraq's  internal  problems 

were  caused  by  Saddam's  economic  policies,  not  by  Kuwait's  high  oil  production. 

My  findings  indicate  that  Dr.  Marr's  analysis  was  right.  Iraq's  economic 

dilenna  stenmed  from  the  fact  that  they  poured  nnst  of  their  oil  revenues  into 

building  a  massive  military  arsenal,  vdiich  they  used  to  intimidate  and  invade 

their  nei^bors.  In  Clawson's  words: 

"Saddam  spent  over  $50  billion  during  the  1980 's  just  on  arms 
imports.  During  the  same  decade,  the  Kuwaiti  government  invested 
$50  billion  in  reserve  funds.  The  result  by  1990:  Iraq  had  100,000- 
150,000  dead  on  the  battlefield,  while  Kuwait  had  an  investment 
portfolio  that  had  increased  in  value  to  over  $100  billion."  (3:2) 

Iraq's  death  toll  in  the  Iran-Iraq  War  was  closer  to  300,000,  not  to 

mention  its  material  cost  of  over  $200  billion.  But  the  point  is  that  Saddam 

recklessly  squandered  his  wealth,  resources  and  citizenry  on  war,  while  Kuwait 

prospered.  He  couldn't  swallow  this  fact.  And  so  he  turned  to  the  foreign  policy 

he  knows  best — brutality  and  aggression.  So  much  for  Saddam's  pretext  for  naked 

aggression. 
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Frttnirr 

24  At  an  Arab  Coc^aration  Council  Mating  in  Jordan,  Iragi  Praaidant  Saddaa  Ruaaain 
wama  of  AMrican  doainanea  in  tha  Paralan  Oolf  ragion  aa  Seviat  world  powar 
diainiahaa.  Ha  propoaaa  that  tha  Araba  withdraw  aonar  froa  tha  Haat  and  rainvaat  it 
in  tha  soviat  Union.  Egppt'a  Praaidant  Hoani  Hubarak  laavaa  tha  aaating  in  protaat. 

April 

26  John  Kallr,  Undar  Saeratarr  of  Stata  for  Niddla  Baatam  Affaira,  oppoaaa  a 
Congraaaional  aova  to  iapoaa  aconoaic  aanetiona  on  Xrag.  Ha  arguaa  that  aanctiona 
would  haapar  Praaidant  Buah'a  ability  to  ba  a  raatraining  influanca  on  Irag. 

July 

17  In  a  Pavolution  Day  apaach.  Saddaa  blaata  Kuwait  and  tha  Unitad  Arab  lairataa  (UAS) 
aa  atoogaa  for  AMrica  by  kaaping  oil  prieaa  low.  Ha  danouncaa  all  oil>producing 
countriaa  that  axeaad  thair  OPEC  (Organization  of  Patrolaun-Biiporting  Countriaa) 
guotaa,  and  ha  accuaaa  Kuwait  of  ataaling  oil  froa  bordar  oil  fialda. 

18  Iragi  Poraign  Miniatar  Tarig  Aziz  accuaaa  Kuwait  of  ataaling  Xragi  oil  froa  tha 
diaputad  RuMila  oil  fialda,  and  ba  elaiaa  Kuwait  haa  built  ailitary  poata  on  Iragi 
land.  Tha  UAE  aaya  it  will  cut  production  to  guota  laval. 

19  Saudi  Arabia 'a  King  Pahd  urgaa  Irag  and  Kuwait  to  aattla  thair  growing  diffarancaa 
through  nagotiationa . 

24  Two  Iragi  diviaiona  Miaa  on  tha  Kuwaiti  bordar,  but  Arab  diploMta  aay  Irag  haa  givan 
Egypt  and  ita  naighbora  aaaurancaa  that  it  will  not  attack  Kuwait.  U.S.  warahipa  in 
tha  araa  ara  put  on  alart. 

25  U.S.  Anbaaaador  to  Irag,  April  Olaapia,  talla  Saddaa  that  tha  U.S.  will  not  taka 
aidaa  in  hia  diaputa  with  Kuwait.  Tha  Iragi  laadar  aaya  that  tha  tanka  and  forcaa 
on  tha  bordar  ara  thara  only  to  intinldata  Kuwait  into  conducting  good  faith 
nagotiationa. 

27  OPEC  rafuaaa  an  Iragi  dcMnd  to  raiaa  tha  oil  prica  to  $25  par  barral,  but  doaa 
dacida  to  raiaa  tha  cartal'a  rafaranca  prica  to  $21  par  barral  by  tha  and  of  yaar. 

31  Xrag  and  Kuwait  bagin  talks  in  Saudi  Arabia  undar  tha  aadlation  of  Ring  Pahd  on  oil 
pricing/cRploration  and  Iragi  tarritorial  claina. 


^w»at 

1  Sat^-Mdiatad  talks  batwaan  Irag  and  Kuwait  collapaa  whan  Kuwait  rafuaaa  Irag'a 

danands,  which  ineluda:  reduction  in  Kuwaiti  oil  production;  coMonaation  of  $2.5 
billion  for  oil  production  in  diaputad  tarritory:  forgivanaaa  of  $20  billion  in  dabts 
accuMilatad  during  tha  war  with  Iran;  and  control  of  Bubiyan  and  Harba  islands, 
giving  Irag  direct  accaas  to  tha  Persian  Oulf.  Praaa  reports  claia  that  120  Iragi 
officers  ara  axacutad  by  firing  sguad  for  opposing  tha  aggraasion  against  Kuwait . 


2  Iraq  invadaa  Kuwait.  Invoking  tha  Intamational  Kaargancr  Bcononic  Powara  Act. 
Praaidant  Buah  Craasaa  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  aaaata.  and  bana  all  trada  and  financial 
ralationa  with  Iraq.  Donations  of  nadical  suppliaa  and  food  for  hunanitarian 
purpoaaa  ara  axaavt  froa  tha  trada  anbargo.  Iraq  fraasas  paiaant  of  tha  U.S.  portion 
of  its  foraign  dabt— sona  $2.24  billion,  lha  U.K.  and  Pranea  fraaza  billions  of 
dollars  in  Ibiwaiti  assats.  Tha  Soviat  Union  suspands  all  dalivarias  of  ailitarr 
aquipnant  to  Iraq.  Tha  U.K.  Saeuritt  Council  unanlnouslr  adopts  Rasolution  660  (14-0 
with  TaaMn  abstaining),  which  eondaans  tha  invasion  and  danands  tha  innadiata, 
unconditional  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forcaa  fron  Kuwait. 

3  Iraq  novas  troops  naar  tha  Saudi  Arabian  bordar .  This  pronpts  Prasidant  Bush  to  warn 
that  tha  "intagrity  of  Saudi  Arabia"  is  a  vital  U.S.  intaraat.  Tha  U.S.  and  Soviat 
Union  iasua  a  joint  statansnt  in  Hoscow  c  and  awning  Iraq,  "...calling  upon  tha  rast 
of  tha  intamational  eoanunity  to  join  with  ns  in  an  intamational  cutoff  of  all  ams 
supplies  to  Iraq."  With  Jordan,  tha  Palastina  Liberation  Organisation  (PLO)  and 
Libya  not  prasant,  tha  Arab  League  issues  a  declaration  denouncing  tha  invasion, 
calling  for  an  iawadiata  troop  withdrawal.  Tha  Oulf  Cooperation  Council  also 
condanns  tha  attack.  Hast  Oamany,  Balgiua,  Kathar lands,  Luxawbourg  and  Horway 
fraaza  Kuwaiti  aasats.  Iraq  says  it  will  withdraw  troops  froa  Kuwait  within  two 
days.  About  2,500  Aaaricans  ara  trapped  in  Kuwait— another  500  in  Iraq. 

4  Iraq  consolidatas  its  hold  on  Kuwait  and  anoints  a  new  ailitary  govamaant.  Tha 
Buropaan  Cowaunity  (BC)  iaposas  broad  sanctions  against  Iraq,  and  calls  for  tha 
"iaaadiata  and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces"  froa  Kuwait.  Tha  EC 
aaasuras  include:  atfaargo  on  oil  iaports  froa  Iraq  and  Kuwait;  a  fraaza  on  Iraqi 
aasats  in  aaabar  countries;  a  ban  on  sale  of  aras  and  ailitary  aquipaant  to  Iraq: 
suspension  of  all  ailitary,  technical  and  sciantific  cooperation  with  Iraq:  and 
suspension  of  Iraq's  preferred  trada  status  with  tha  EC. 

5  Iraqi-appointed  govamaant  of  Kuwait  claias  that  Iraqi  troops  ara  starting  to  leave 
Kuwait.  Japan  halts  oil  iaports  froa  Iraq  and  Kuwait:  halts  all  exports  to  tha  two 
states:  and  fraazas  aconoaic  aid  to  Iraq.  China  joins  tha  aras  aabargo  against  Iraq. 
Prasidant  Bush  allows  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  oil  shipped  before  invasion  to  unload,  but 
requires  any  payaant  due  to  be  placed  in  escrow. 

6  King  Pahd  neats  with  Secretary  Chaney  and  approves  tha  daployaant  of  foraign  ailitary 
forces  on  Saudi  soil  to  protect  tha  kingdoa's  sacurivy.  Hitb  Cuba  and  Taaan 
abstaining,  U.K.  Security  Council  adopts  Resolution  661  (13-0):  iaposas  conpr^snsiva 
trada  and  financial  sanctions  against  Iraq  and  occupied  Kuwait;  aatablisbas  a  Special 
Sanctions  Coaaittaa  to  aonitor  sanctions  adbaranea:  and  calls  on  U.K.  aaabars  to 
protect  Kuwaiti  aasats.  Hadlcal  supplies  and  hunanitarian  food  shlpaants  ara 
excluded  froa  tha  aabargo.  Hith  no  buyara,  Iraq  closes  one  pipeline  through  Turkey 
and  dacraasaa  flow  through  another,  reducing  its  oil  exports  by  at  least  40%. 
Several  hundred  Hastamars,  including  26  U.S.  nationals,  ara  detained  in  Kuwait  and 
taken  to  tha  Iraqi  capital  of  Baghdad.  Saddaa  threatens  unspecified  retaliation  if 
Saudi  Arabia  ineraasaa  oil  production  to  help  tha  Heat  or  shuts  down  Iraqi  pipelines 
that  cross  tha  Saudi  desert. 
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7  President  Bush  emtouncei  a  naval  force  for  the  Peralan  Oulf  and  ordera  U.S.  ellitarr 
aircraft  and  coabat  troora  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  defend  it  againat  an  Irasti  attack. 
British,  Soviet,  and  French  ships  join  U.S.  naval  forces  alreadr  in  the  Oulf  area. 
The  Desert  Stora  buildup  ensues  with  aajor  Wes*-em  and  Arab  powers  and  other  nations 
deplorins  forces.  Turker  freeses  Ira^i  and  Kuwaiti  assets  and  halts  the 
transshipaent  of  Iraqi  oil--blocks  Iraqi  pipelines  to  the  Hediterraneen  Sea.  Iraq 
cuts  the  flow  of  oil  through  its  other  aaln  pipeline-*to  Saudi  Arabia's  Red  Sea  port 
of  Tanbu.  by  75%. 

8  Iraq  annexes  Kuwait.  Saddaa  clalas  that  the  ’’eoaprehanaive  and  eternal  aerger 
redresses  one  of  the  aost  egregious  crialnal  acts  of  colonlalisa." 

9  U.S.  troops  begin  deployasnt  to  Saudi  Arabia.  U.R.  Security  Council  unaniaously 
adopts  Resolution  662  tdiich  declares  the  Iraqi  annexation  of  Kuwait  "has  no  legal 
validity  and  is  null  and  void."  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  says  he  does  not  recognise 
the  aerger  and  will  coaply  with  U.R.  econoaic  sanctions.  Iraq  seals  its  borders, 
barring  departure  of  all  foreigners  except  dlploaatic  personnel.  Soae  2500  Aaericans 
are  still  trapped  in  Kuwait,  another  500  in  Iraq.  Iraq's  Ai^ssador  to  Athens  ssys 
Iraq  will  use  cheaical  weapons  if  attacked.  Iraq  cancels  its  $45  billion  debt  to 
Kuwait. 

10  Saddaa  calls  for  a  holy  war.  urging  "Moslea  aasses"  to  rise  up  against  U.S.  forces 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  pro-Western  Arab  leaders,  whoa  he  accuses  of  blaspheaing  Islaa. 
At  an  eaergency  suanit  in  Cairo.  Arab  leaders  vote  12  to  3  to  send  troops  to  Saudi 
Arabia  to  help  defend  against  a  possible  invasion  by  Iraqi  forces.  Libya  and  the  FLO 
join  Iraq  in  opposing  the  resolution— Teaen  abstains.  Jordan  votes  to  approve  the 
resolution  "with  reservations."  Iraq  orders  all  foreign  govemaents  to  close  their 
eabassies  in  Kuwait  City  and  wove  diploaatic  functions  to  Baghdad  by  24  August  1990. 

11  Several  thousand  Egyptian  troops  arrive  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Horocco  and  Syria  proaise 
to  sand  a  siailar  nuaber  to  join  the  Arab  effort.  A  British  nan  is  shot  dead  while 
trying  to  flee  across  the  Kuwaiti  border  into  Saudi  Arabia.  Saudi  anti-aircraft 
batteries  reportedly  fire  at  Iraqi  reconnaissance  planes. 

12  Following  a  foraal  Kuwaiti  request  under  Article  51  of  U.R.  Charter,  which  peraits 
any  state  under  attack  to  seek  collective  help  in  its  self-defense,  the  Bush 
adainlstration  adopts  a  policy  of  "interdiction."  including  the  use  of  force  to  stop 
ships  attaapting  to  circuavent  the  U.R.  eabargo.  Saddaa  says  that  be  would  withdraw 
froB  Kuwait  as  part  of  a  settleaent  of  "all  issues  of  occupation",  including  an 
rsraeli  withdrawal  frea  the  West  Bank  and  Casa  Strip,  a  Syrian  pullout  froa  Lebanon, 
and  the  reaoval  of  U.S.  and  Egyptian  forces  froa  Saudi  Arabia.  Saddaa  also  proposes 
a  pen-Arab  force  under  U.R.  auspices  to  replece  U.S.  troops  deployed  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  U.S.  "categorically  rejects"  the  so-called  "August  12  declaration."  Me  asks  the 
Iraqis  to  reduce  neat  consuaption  by  half  and  buy  less  rice,  breed  and  clothes. 

13  Iraq  orders  aore  than  13,000  Hestennera  in  Kuwait  talced  as  huaan  shields  against 
attacks.  The  U.R.  and  Australia  join  naval  forces  in  the  Persian  Oulf .  Retherlands 
and  Belgiua  agree  to  send  naval  forces.  The  Soviet  Union.  France  and  Canada 
criticize  tta  Bush  Adainistration's  unilateral  policy  of  interdiction.  The 
Adainistration  insists  that  sanctions  apply  to  everything  exc^t  aedical  supplies. 
White  Mouse  spokesaan  Marlin  Fitzwater  insists.  "It's  clearly  far  too  early  to 
consider  any  foodstuffs  as  being  in  a  huaanltarian  need  category."  Saudi  Arabia 
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turna  avar  an  Iraqi  tankar  hoping  to  load  oil  at  Iraq's  trans-Arahia  pipalina  at 
Nuaijizz.  Two  or  thro#  othar  ships  ara  unabla  to  land  Iraqi -bound  cargoas.  Pakistan 
aqraas  to  sand  troops  to  join  tha  coalition  forea  dafsnding  Saudi  Arabia. 

14  Praaidant  Bush  offars  financial  asaistanca  to  Iordan  in  ratum  for  ccnplianca  with 
U.ll.  sanctions.  Ha  warns  that  U.S.  ships  will  bloekada  tha  Jordanian  port  of  Aqaba 
to  pravant  transshipnant  of  Iraqi  coanarea.  Italp  sands  ships  to  tha  aastam 
Hadltarranaan.  Moroccan  troops  arrive  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

15  Saddaa  offars  paaca  proposal  to  Iran  that  includes:  tha  resolution  of  tha  dispute 
over  tha  Shatt-al-Arab  watarwar.  on  Iranian  tarns;  tha  ralaasa  of  all  Iranian 
prisoners  of  war;  and  tha  withdrawal  of  all  Iraqi  troops  from  Iranian  tarritorp.  In 
affect,  Saddan  gives  swap  tha  naagar  gains  of  his  bloodp  and  daatructiva  war  with 
Iraq.  Iraq  defines  detained  Mastamars  as  "rastrictaas"  who  nap  be  used  for 
bargaining  chips.  Sprlan  troops  arrive  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

16  Ring  Hussain  tails  President  Bush  that  Jordan  will  enforce  U.H.  sanctions  snd  close 
tha  Rad  Sea  port  of  Aqaba  to  goods  bound  for  Iraq.  Dasplta  Iraq's  paaca  offer, 
Iranian  President  Ali  Akbar  Haahani  Rafsanjani  raitaratas  his  danand  that  Iraq 
withdraw  fron  Kuwait. 

17  President  Bush  authorizes  tha  first  call-up  of  reserves  in  two  decades— 40,000  total. 
Tha  Initial  nobilization  is  astpactad  to  nunbar  about  400,000  troops. 

18  Declaring  tha  U.S-lad  naval  blockade  "an  act  of  war,"  tha  Iraqi  govarnaant  saps  that 
foreign  nationals,  scaa  of  whoa  ara  being  held  at  ailitarp  and  strategic  civilian 
sites  as  "shields"  against  a  U.S. -lad  attack,  will  suffer  along  with  Iraqis  froa  anp 
food  or  aadicina  shortages.  Tha  U.H.  Sacuritp  Council  unaivlaous Ip  adopts  Resolution 
664  daaanding  that  Iraq  ralaasa  all  detained  foraignars.  Tha  Sacuritp  Council  also 
insists  that  Iraq  rescind  its  order  closing  aissions  in  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia  calls 
for  an  OPBC  aaating  to  discuss  increasing  output,  but  saps  it  will  boost  oil 
production  bp  2  ail  lion  barrels  a  dap  with  or  without  OPBC  approval.  Tha  U.S.  Havp 
fires  warning  shots  across  tha  bow  of  two  Iraqi  oil  tankers. 

19  Tha  U.S.  and  U.K.  reject  an  offer  froa  Saddaa  to  ralaasa  ttostamars  if  U.S.  troops 
withdraw  froa  Saudi  Arabia  and  tha  trade  aabargo  is  lifted.  UAE  and  Bahrain  allow 
daplopaant  of  Arab  "friandlp"  forces  (including  U.S.)  on  its  tarritorp.  Following 
raports  that  french  nationalo  have  bean  "displaced"  froa  their  hotels  to  unknown 
locations.  Franca  authorizes  its  ships  in  tha  Persian  dulf  to  use  force  if  nacassarp 
to  ansura  coaplianca  with  U.H.  sanctions. 

20  Reacting  to  Saddaa's  offer.  President  Bosh,  for  first  tiaa,  daserihas  detained 
Aaarleans  as  hostages.  Iran  saps  it  will  abide  bp  U.H.  sanctions  despite  tha  paaca 
Ijnitiativa  fron  Iraq.  Tanan,  which  abstained  fron  tha  U.H.  vote  on  sanctions,  agrees 
to  abide  bp  tha  oadMrgo.  Tha  Hast  Oaman  govamnant  .oncludas  that  its  constitution 
prohibits  it  fron  sanding  troops  to  tha  Persian  Oulf. 

21  Arab  and  Western  nations  alike  condasn  threats  against  hostages.  Irsqi  Foreign 
Minister  Tariq  Aziz  indicates  Iraq's  willingness  to  hold  direct  negotiations  with  tha 
U.S.  to  settle  tha  crisis.  President  Bush  rejects  tha  idea  of  negotiations  but 
anghasizas  that  tha  U.S.  Enbassp  in  Baghdad  is  open  for  "discussion."  Tha  nina- 
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(l•■b•r  H«st*rn  EuropMn  Union  (WEU)  docldoa  to  wvand  and  coordlnata  naval 
anforcaaant  in  tha  Faraian  Oulf .  A  total  of  32  naval  vaaaala,  including  8  Franch  and 
3  Britiah  warahipa,  hava  baan  nobiliaad  bp  Buropaan  eountriaa.  Italp,  Balgiun, 
llatharlanda  and  Spain  pladga  to  aand  ahipa  to  anforca  tha  aabargo. 

22  Praaidant  Buah  aigna  tha  axacutiva  ordar  authorizing  tha  activation  of  48,000 
■ilitary  raaarviata  to  activa  duty  by  1  Saptaabar.  Ha  alao  announcaa  that  tha  U.S. 
will  dafy  tha  ordar  to  eloaa  tha  aaJMaay  in  Kuwait.  King  Huaaain  announcaa  that  ha 
will  go  to  Baghdad  and  othar  Arab  capitala  to  work  out  a  diploaatie  aolutlon. 
Following  eonaultationa  on  raguaata  tram  Jordan  and  Bulgaria,  tha  U.H.  Sacurity 
Council  approvaa  aid  to  Jordan:  no  daciaion  ia  aada  on  Bulgaria.  Japan  pladgaa 
aconoadc  aid  to  Egypt  and  agraaa  to  eonaidar  raguaata  item  othar  eountriaa  injurad 
by  tha  anforcanant  of  V.H.  aanctiona;  Turkay  and  Jordan  ara  likaly  to  ha  aligibla. 
With  120,000  rafugaaa  alraady  on  ita  tarritory.  Jordan  unauccaaafully  attanpta  to 
eloaa  ita  bordar  to  foraignara  atill  flaaing  froai  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  Thara  ara  raporta 
froa  Baghdad  of  panic  buying  of  aoaa  coanoditiaa,  aa  wall  aa  aavara  ahortagaa  of 
cooking  oil.  aoap  and  augar. 

23  Aa  tha  daadlina  for  cloaing  aabaaaiaa  in  Kuwait  naara,  tha  U.S.  and  aoat  othar 
Waatarn  aaJaaaaiaa  raduca  ataffa  to  a  bara  adniaua,  and  vow  to  ranain  opan.  Oil 
pricaa  continua  to  aoar  to  naw  higha  on  apot  and  futuraa  aarkata.  Stock  pricaa  poat 
broad  loaaaa. 

24  Iraqi  troopa  aur round  U.S.  aadwaay  in  Kuwait  and  thoaa  aabaaaiaa  of  othar  nationa 
dafying  Iraq'a  ordar  to  eloaa.  Iraq  dataina  about  100  U.S.  Eabaaay  ataff  aaabara  and 
thair  dapandanta  aftar  proaiaing  than  aafa  paaaaga. 

25  U.H.  Sacratary*Oanaral  Javiar  Paraz  da  Cuallar  announcaa  that  ha  will  naat  with 
Poraign  Hiniatar  Aziz.  Tha  U.R.  Sacurity  Council  adopta  Raaolution  665  (13-0-2) 
authorizing  eountriaa  "daploying  naritlaa  forcaa  to  tha  araa  to  uaa  auch  naaauraa 
coananaurata  to  tha  apacific  circuaatancaa  aa  aay  ba  nacaaaary . . . to  halt  all  inward 
and  outwa4i  naritlaa  abipplng.”  Cuba  and  Tanan  abatain.  Iraq  cuta  powar  to  tha 
U.S.,  Japanaaa,  Italian  and  Britiah  anbaaaiaa,  and  cuta  powar  and  watar  to  tha  Eaat 
daman  alaaion.  laraal  pladgaa  to  block  inporta  of  Palaatinian  fruita,  vagatablaa 
and  othar  itana  ahippad  through  Jordan  to  Iran. 

27  Tha  U.S.  axpala  36  Iraqi  anbaaay  paraonnal  and  plaeaa  traval  raatrietiona  on 
ranaining  officiala.  Iraq  ordara  ita  connarcial  ahipa  to  conply  with  tha  Intardiction 
in  tha  Paraian  Oulf.  An  laraali  report  claina  Tanan  haa  baan  airlifting  food  and 
othar  auppliaa  to  Iraq  and  that  Jordan  haa  eontinuad  nilitary  cooparation  with  Iraq. 

28  Iraq  daclaraa  Kuwait  to  ba  ita  19th  provinca,  and  rananaa  ita  capital  Kadhiaa--ita 
pra-World  War  I  nana.  Iraq  indicataa  that  tha  diaputad  Runaila  oil  fialda  and  tha 
Bubiyan  and  Warba  ialanda  will  ba  incorporatad  Into  Iraq'a  Baara  provinca.  Tha  raat 
of  Kuwait  will  ranain  a  aaparata  province.  Saddan  aaya  all  foreign  wonan  and 
children  will  ba  free  to  leave  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  Tha  Buah  Adniniatration  pr^oaaa  to 
aall  $6  to  $8  billion  worth  of  ailitary  aquipnant  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

29  OPEC  ratlfiaa  an  Incraaaa  in  production  to  offaat  tha  loaa  fron  tha  anbargo. 
Praaidant  Buah  propoaaa  an  Econonlc  Action  Plan  under  which  wealthy  U.S.  alllaa  will 
ahara  tha  coat  of  tha  U.S.  daploynant  in  tha  Oulf  and  help  thoaa  eountriaa  advaraaly 
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aff«et«d  br  th*  anforcMant  of  th«  Mibarfo.  Tha  plan  could  total  $23  billion  in 
donor  aid  in  tha  firat  raar.  Japan  plad^aa  $1  billion  in  food,  watar  and  nadical 
■uppliaa  for  forcaa  in  tha  Oulf.  Turkar  rajacta  an  Iraqi  raquaat  to  allow  tha 
ahlpaant  of  "nadieina  and  food  for  childran",  aaring  it  will  continua  to  anforca  tha 
aabargo. 

31  Praaidant  Buah  raportadlr  will  aaak  Congraaaional  approval  to  forgiva  Egypt 'a  $7.1 
billion  nilitary  dabt  to  tha  U.S.  in  raeognition  of  Ita  aupport  during  tha  Paraian 
Oulf  eriaia.  Tha  Mniniatration  aanda  an  anvoy  to  tall  Jordan  it  caimot  «cpact 
financial  aid  unlaaa  it  publicly  atataa  aupport  for  tha  anbargo  and  halta  all 
ahipawnta.  including  food  to  Iraq. 

Saptanbar 

1  Ovar  590  Aaarican,  Europaan  and  Japanaaa  woaMn  and  childran  ara  allowad  to  laava 
Iraq. 

2  U.R.  Sacratary-Oanaral  Paras  da  Cuallar  anda  two  daya  of  inconcluaiva  talks  with 
Foralgn  Ministar  Tariq  hzis  in  Aaaan,  Jordan.  Ha  axprassas  hia  disappointnant  ovar 
Iraq's  lack  of  flaxibility.  Iraq  linits  conaunar  purchasas  of  basic  foods,  calling 
tha  aaasura  "rationalisation  of  consuaption"  rathar  than  rationing.  Libya  aaya  it 
will  not  obay  tha  U.R.  aabargo  on  food  shipaMnts  to  Iraq. 

5  Wast  Oarnany  says  it  will  not  contributa  funds  to  Praaidant  Buah'a  "burdanaharing" 

plan,  but  will  supply  planaa  and  ships  to  transport  U.S.  troops  to  tha  ragion. 

$  King  Fahd  aaata  with  Sacratarj  of  Stata  Bakar  and  pladgas  billions  of  dollars  in  aid 

in  support  of  tha  Praaidant 'a  Econoadc  Action  Plan,  including  in-kind  contributions 
of  fual,  transportation  and  suppliaa  to  support  tha  Aaarican  daploynant  in  tha  Oulf, 
and  funds  for  tha  front-lina  statas  of  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Turkay.  India  dacidas  to 
sand  aadical  supplias  to  Iraq;  China  and  Iran  ara  raportadly  eonsidaring  sanding  food 
and  aadical  supplias  to  Iraq  as  wall.  Tunisia,  Tugoslavia  and  Roaania  say  thay  want 
to  sand  food  and  aadical  suppliaa  to  thair  citizens  in  Kuwait. 

9  Praaidant  Bush  and  Soviet  Praaidmt  Mikhail  Oorbachav  aaat  in  Helsinki,  Finland  and 
issue  a  joint  declaration  condaaning  tha  invasion  of  Kuwait,  stating  that  both 
countries  will  taka  unspecified  further  st^s  if  sanctions  fail  to  force  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal.  Tha  statoaant  says  that  any  huaanitarian  axawptions  of  food  from  tha 
U.R.  aiAargo  "wat  be  strictly  aonitorad  by  appropriate  international  agancias” 
rathar  than  by  Individual  countries.  Saddaa  offers  free  oil  to  any  Third  World 
nation  that  can  collect  it;  ha  says  this  will  not  violate  tha  aabargo  since  tha  oil 
is  free.  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  tha  UAE  expand  thair  aid  packages  to  $12  billion 
through  tha  and  of  1990,  with  half  going  to  aupport  the  U.S.  ailitary  effort  and  half 
to  offaat  tha  cost  of  sanctions  to  Egypt.  Jordan  and  Turkey. 

10  Iraq  and  Iran  rasuaa  diploeatic  ralations. 

13  Tha  U.R.  Sacurity  Council  adopts  Rasolution  666  raaffireing  that  Iraq  is  rasponsibla 
for  tha  safety  of  foreign  nationals— adopted  13-2  with  Cuba  and  Taaan  against.  Japan 
contributes  an  additional  $1  billion  for  tha  coalition  forces  in  tha  Paraian  Oulf, 
and  $2  billion  in  aconoeic  assistance  for  Egypt,  Turkay  and  Jordan. 
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14  Th«  U.N.  SacuritT  Council  lapoaaa  atrlet  controla  an  huwinitarian  food  aid  to  Iraq 
and  Kuwait,  aarinq  that  ahipnanta  auat  ba  channalad  throuqh  tha  U.R.  or  othar 
intamational  aqanciaa.  Tha  vota  followa  Iraq' a  daclalcn  to  dam  food  to  hundrada 
of  thouaanda  of  Aaiana  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  An  Indian  vaaaal  la  allowad  to  tranayort 
food  to  Kuwait,  whara  an  aatiMtad  140.000  Indiana  ara  atrandad.  Tha  U.K  eoaaiita 
qround  forcaa  to  Saudi  Arabia:  6.000  eonbat  troma  and  120  tanka.  Sir la  pladqaa  to 
aand  additional  troopa,  and  Canada  and  Italr  aaeh  pladqa  a  aquadron  of  jat  fiqhtara. 

Iraqi  aoldiara  forclblr  antar  Franeh.  Canadian.  Auatralian  and  Balqian  aidMaalaa  in 
Kuwait  Citr.  holdinq  fiva  Haatarn  conaula  for  aavaral  houra  and  takinq  four  Franeh 
hoataqaa . 

19  Franca  eondaana  tha  violation  of  aabaaaiaa  and  daeidaa  to  aand  4.000  qround  troopa 
backad  br  tanka  and  coabat  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

16  Tha  U.K.  Sacurity  Council  unaninoualy  adopta  Raaolution  667  condanninq  Iraqi 
aqqraaalon  aqainat  diploanta  and  raitarataa  tha  U.H.  daaand  for  tha  ralaaaa  of  all 
foraiqn  nationala.  Eqypt  announcaa  that  it  will  aand  15.000  aora  troopa  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Praaldant  Buah'a  Econoade  Action  Flan  haa  ao  far  produead  approxiaMtaly  $20 
billion  in  aconoadc  and  nilitary  aid  coanitaMnta:  $10  to  $12  billion  fron  Saudi 
Arabia  and  othar  Oulf  atataa.  includinq  $5  billion  from  tha  axllad  Kuwaiti 
qovamnant;  $4  billion  fro*  Japan;  $2  billion  fron  tha  EC:  and  ovar  $1.6  billion  fro* 

Waat  Oarakany. 

17  Saudi  Arabia  and  tha  Soviat  Union  raaatabliah  diplonatic  tlaa  aftar  a  52-yaar  braak. 

In  raaponaa  to  "vary  qrava  illaqal  acta"  by  tha  Iraqla  who  raldad  Waatarn  anbaaaiaa. 
all  12  EC  govanaiante  axpal  Iraqi  adlitary  attachas  and  raatrict  tha  novananta  of 
othar  Iraqi  officiala. 

21  Saddaa  pronlaaa  tha  "nothar  of  all  battlaa"  if  tha  coalition  forcaa  attaapt  to  fraa  Kuwait 
by  forca. 

23  Saddan  thraatana  to  attack  tha  Saudi  oil  fialda  and  othar  Arab  countriaa  and  laraal 
if  Iraq  ia  "atranqlad"  by  tha  aconoadc  aanctiona. 

24  In  a  controvaraial  apaach  to  tha  U.K. .  Franeh  Praaldant  Francoia  Hittarand  propoaaa 
a  four-ataqa  paaca  plan  for  tha  Hiddla  Eaat.  Ha  aaya  in  part:  "If  Iraq  wara  to 
afflrn  Ita  intantlon  to  withdraw  ita  troopa  and  fraa  tha  hoataqaa.  avarythinq  would 
ba  poaalbla."  Hittarand  qivaa  tha  inpraaaion  that  tha  anbarqo  would  ba  liftad  if 
Saddaa  pronlaaa  to  withdraw  fraa  Kuwait.  Tba  17.5.  rajacta  tha  plan  bacauaa  it  backs 
away  froa  U.K.  rasolutiona  and  offars  a  coaproaiaa  sattlanant.  Tba  U.K.  Sacurity 
Council  unaniaously  adopts  Raaolution  669.  aaphasizinq  that  only  tha  U.K.  Sanctions 
Coaaittaa  can  authorisa  food  and  aid  shipaantt  to  Iraq  or  Kuwait.  South  Koraa 
canBd.ts  to  provida  $220  ailllon  ovar  two  yaars  to  tha  Intarnational  afforts  in  tha 
Oulf:  $70  aillion  in  aatarials  and  sarvicas:  $50  ailllon  in  cash:  and  $100  ailllon 
in  aid  and  supplias  to  tha  front-lina  atataa. 

25  Tha  U.K.  Sacurity  Council  adopts  Raaolution  670.  axpandinq  tha  aabarqo  to  includa  air 
traffie--adoptad  14-1  with  only  Cuba  aqainat.  U.K.  aaabars  ara  to  pravant  Iraq-bound 
flights  froa  takinq  off  froa  thair  tarrltory  or  using  thair  airspaca.  Flights 
carrying  food  "in  huaanitarian  circuastancaa"  ara  axcludad  froa  tha  air  aabarqo. 
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ItMolution  do«a  not  allow  planaa  to  ba  ahot  down,  but  allows  countriaa  to  detain 
Iraqi  ahipa  or  planes  which  violate  the  ealbarqo.  It  also  provides  for  the  imposition 
of  trade  sanctions  on  any  country  that  violates  the  embargo. 

27  Iraq  threatens  to  hang  diplomats  sheltering  Westerners  in  the  embassy  compounds. 

26  The  exiled  emir  of  Kuwait  tells  President  Bush  that  Iraq  is  pillaging  his  country  and 

repopulating  it  with  outaidera,  jeopardising  the  prospects  of  restoring  the  former 
government  even  if  Iraqi  forces  withdraw.  After  the  emir's  2-hour  session  at  the 
White  House,  V.S.  officials  say  that  the  timetable  for  possible  military  action 
against  Iraq  is  shortening. 


October 

1  In  a  carefully  crafted  speech  to  the  U.H.  General  Assembly,  P.resident  Bush  restates 

his  hope  that  the  Gulf  crisis  can  be  settled  peacefully  in  accordance  with  U.H. 
resolutions.  Host  importantly,  he  adds  that  after  Iraq  adheres  to  the  U.M.  mandates, 
regional  problems,  such  as  the  Arab-Iarael  conflict,  could  be  addressed.  In  essence, 
the  President  links  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  with  wider  regional  issues.  Some  believe 
that  he  actually  responded  to  Saddam's  "August  12  declaration."  The  President  makes 
clear,  however,  that  Iraq  must  completely  withdraw  from  Kuwait  before  any  other 
issues  can  be  addressed. 

3  A  flurry  of  diplomatic  maneuvering  begins.  French  President  Hitterand  visits  Saudi 

Arabia  and  the  UAB,  while  President  Gorbachev  sends  his  personal  envoy,  Yevgeniy 
Primakov,  to  visit  the  Middle  Cast  (Iraq,  Jordan  and  PLO),  Europe  and  Washington  to 
find  a  peaceful  diplomatic  solution. 

7*6  Egyptian  and  Syrian  commanders  of  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  reiterate  that  their  troops 
are  there  solely  for  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia.  They  stipulate  that  their  forces 
will  not  engage  in  any  offensive  operations.  President  Rafsanjani  warns  that  Iran 
would  be  "absolutely  opposed"  to  any  settlement  in  which  Kuwait  cedes  control  of 
Bubiyan  and  Warba  islands  to  Iraq.  He  says  Iran  "would  act  within  our  means  to  atop 
it." 

15  After  meeting  with  Iraqi  officials,  Algerian  President  C3iadli  Bendjedid  announces 
that  he  opposes  using  aggression  against  Iraq  and  endorses  Saddam's  call  for  an 
intematicmal  forum  to  address  all  Middle  East  problems. 

17-16  Secretary  of  State  Baker  and  Soviet  special  envoy  Yevgeny  Primakov  say  (on 
consecutive  days)  that  Saddam  Hussein  must  not  profit  from  his  aggression.  They 
reject  rumors  that  an  agreement  would  be  reached  whereby  Iraq  would  withdraw  from  the 
rest  of  Kuwait  in  return  for  port  islands  and  the  Rumaila  oil  fields. 

19  Iraq  announces  gasoline  rationing,  indicating  that  the  international  embargo  has 
curtailed  supplies  of  chemicals  needed  in  refining  crude  oil. 

22  Saudi  Arabia's  Defense  Minister.  Prince  Sultan,  says  that  Saudi  Arabia  would  not 
oppose  a  Kuwaiti  concessi<m  of  territory  as  a  "brotherly”  gesture  after  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  Saudi  Ambassador  to  the  U.S. ,  Prince  Bandar,  immediately 
makes  clear  that  Saudi  Arabia  does  not  support  concessions. 
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23  Ira<j  says  it  will  fr«*  400  French  hostages.  Thirty-three  (33)  British  hostages  fly 
out  with  foraer  Prism  Minister  Edward  Heath.  His  visit,  followed  by  Japan's  Tasuhiro 
Rakasone  and  Oeraany's  Hilly  Brandt  (leaves  Irag  with  177  Oersun  hostages  on  R'^eaber 
9),  turns  Baghdad  into  what  the  State  Oepartaent  calls  a  "hostage  bazaar." 

28  Saddaa  rescinds  gasoline  rationing  and  fires  his  oil  ainister;  govemaent  radio 
explains  that  rationing  had  been  introduced  "on  the  basis  of  erroneous  inforaation. " 

29  The  U.R.  Security  Council  adopts  Resolution  674— adopted  13  to  0.  with  Cuba  and  Teaen 
abstaining.  The  Resolution  denands  that  Irag  stop  aistreating  the  Kuwaiti  people  and 
foreign  nationals,  and  that  they  resupply  the  beleaguered  Hestern  eabasaies  in 
Kuwait.  Irag  la  res^nded  that  it  is  liable  for  all  daaages.  President  Gorbachev 
says  he  supports  the  idea  of  an  Arab  initiative  to  resolve  the  crisis  peacefully  and 
says  that  a  allitary  solution  "is  unacceptable." 

Roveaber 

5  Secretary  Baker  and  Saudi  Arabia's  King  Fahd  reach  a  new  adlitary  coaaand  and  control 
agreeaent.  guaranteeing  that  Aaerican  troops  will  be  under  the  coenand  of  Aaerican 
officers  if  an  offensive  operation  against  Irag  is  launched. 

6  U.S.  deployaent  reaches  230.000  troops. 

8  President  Bush  orders  a  massive  new  military  deployment  to  the  Gulf  to  create  an 
"adeguate  offensive  allitary  option  should  that  be  necessary.”  The  decision 
effectively  doubles  combat  troop  strength— 230,000  to  450,000. 

9  Pentagon  officials  confira  that  they  have  postponed  plans  to  begin  rotating  any  of 
the  U.S.  troops  already  in  the  Gulf  in  order  to  keep  American  troops  at  aaxiaua 
strength. 

11  Morocco's  King  Kassan  calls  for  an  eaergency  Arab  suaadt  meeting  to  discuss  ways  to 
resolve  the  Gulf  crisis  without  war. 

14-15  Saudi  Arabia  rejects  King  Hassan's  proposal  for  an  emergency  summit.  Egypt  and  Saudi 
Arabia  agree  that  Iragi  preconditions  make  a  summit  Impossible.  In  an  interview  with 
ABC  news,  Saddaa  says  he  will  not  withdraw  from  Kuwait  as  a  precondition  to 
negotiations . 

19  Irag  says  that  it  will  pi-iur  250,000  more  troops  into  Kuwait  in  response  to  the 
American  buildup.  This  increases  the  Iragi  total  to  about  680.000  cca^t  troops. 

Irag  also  calls  up  60,000  reserves  and  100,000  conscripts  Six  more  Iragi  divisions  deploy 
to  southern  Irag. 

20  Saddam  orders  the  release  of  all  German  hostages. 

21  King  Fahd  meets  with  President  Bush  in  Jeddah,  Saudi  Arabia. 

22  President  Bush  spends  Thanksgiving  Day  visiting  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  warns  that 
Irag's  progress  in  developing  nuclear  weapons  gives  the  soldiers’  mission  a  renewed 
sense  of  urgency. 
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23  PrMid«nt  Buah,  daelarinfi  that  ha  would  "work  with"  anx  nation  willing  to  oppoaa 
Iraqi  aqqraaaion,  aaata  with  Srrian  Praaldant  Hafar  Aaaad  in  Oanava. 

27  Two  foraar  Cliairaan  of  tha  Joint  Chiafa  of  Staff,  ratlrad  Oanaral  David  C.  Jonaa  and 
ratlrad  Xdairal  Williaa  J.  Crowa.  Jr.,  tall  Conqraaa  that  tha  U.S.  ahould  rafrain  for 
now  from  ailltarr  action  and  allow  aanetiona  nora  tina  to  work. 

28  Tha  U.K.  Sacurity  Council  unanlnoualx  adopta  kaaolution  677  condaaaiinf  Iraq' a 
attaapta  to  chanqa  Kuwait 'a  danographic  eoapoaition  and  Iraq' a  daatruction  of 
Kuwait 'a  civil  racorda. 

29  Tha  U.K.  Sacurity  Council  adopta  Raaolution  678  authoriaing  tha  uaa  of  forca  aqainat 
Iraq  unlaaa  it  unconditionally  withdrawa  fron  Kuwait  by  15  January  1991--adoptad  12- 
2-1.  with  Cuba  and  Tanan  aqainat  and  China  abataininq.  Soviat  Foraiqn  Minlatar 
Eduard  Sharardnadra  wama  Iraq  that  Hoacow  will  not  haaitata  to  uaa  forca  to  protact 
Soviata  trappad  in  Iraq. 

30  In  lina  with  hia  conciliatory  apaach  to  tha  U.E.  on  1  Octobar,  tha  Praaidant  aaya  ha 
ia  wlllinq  to  ”qo  tha  axtra  nila  for  paaca."  Ha  invitaa  tha  Iraqi  Foraiqn  Hiniatar 
to  Maahinqton  and  offara  to  aand  Sacratary  of  Stata  Bakar  to  Baghdad  bafora  15 
January  to  taaat  Saddaa  to  diaeuaa  a  poaaibla  paaeaful  solution.  Tha  Praaidant  aaya 
ha  wants  Sacratary  Bakar  to  lodt  Saddaa  "in  tha  aya"  and  tall  bin  that  tha  U.S.  would 
uaa  tha  authority  qrantad  by  U.H.  Raaolution  678’'"uaa  all  nacassary  naans  to  uphold 
axid  iaplaaant"  U.H.  rasolutions.  On  tha  othar  hand,  Praaidant  Bush  stataa,  "I  will 
ba  praparad,  and  so  will  Sacratary  Bakar,  to  discuss  all  aspacts  of  tha  Oulf  criaia." 
Easing  a  4-Bonth  aiaqa  of  tha  U.S.  Eabassy  in  Kuwait.  Iraqi  troops  dallvar  fruit, 
vagatablas  and  clqarattaa  to  diploaatlc  parsonnal  insida  tha  alBsion. 

Dacaabar 

2  In  an  intarvlaw  with  "Naat  Tha  Praas",  Sacratary  of  Stata  Bakar  indicataa  that  tha 

U.S.  would  not  attack  Iraq  if  it  conplataly  and  unconditionally  withdraws  froa 
Kuwait.  Sacratary  Bakar  said,  'wa  hava  navar  talkad  about  forca  for  anything  bayond 
U.H.  Rasolutions."  Sacratary  Bakar  also  says  that  sanctions  nay  navar  work  against 
Iraq. 

6  Saddaa  asks  Iraq's  Parliaaant  to  ralaasa  all  Vastam  hostagas  bald  sinca  huguat. 

7  Saddaa  announeas  that  all  ffastam  hostagas  will  ba  proaptly  ralaasad.  This  would 
fulfill  U.H.  Rasolttcion  664.  Tha  Stata  D^artnant  announeas  that  tha  U.S.  Bnbasay 
in  Kuwait  city  will  ba  abandonad  onca  all  taaricans  who  want  to  laava  Kuwait  and  Iraq 
ara  qona. 

8  Saddan  rajacta  U.S.  offar  to  aand  Sacratary  of  Stata  Bakar  to  Iraq  batwam  20 
OacaadMr  and  3  January.  Saddas  aaya  ha  is  too  busy  to  saa  hia.  Iraq  proposas  that 
Sacratary  Bakar  eoaw  to  saa  Saddaa  on  12  Jamiary.  but  U.S.  officials  insist  inataad 
that  tha  aaating  taka  plaea  no  latar  than  3  January. 

9  Sacratary  Bakar  says  tha  U.S.  has  "no  pr^laa"  with  talks  batwaan  Iraq  and  Kuwait 
ovar  thalr  diffarancas  aftar  Iraq  coaplataly  withdraws  froa  Kuwait. 
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Saddaa  rcplccM  his  Osfsnss  Hinistsr  with  s  roumrsr  gwnsrsl  who  fought  in  th*  war 
against  Iran.  This  is  saan  as  a  sign  that  Saddam  is  praparing  for  war  and  not 
withdrawal.  Tha  U.S.  accusas  Iraq  of  stalling. 

13  U.S.  Babassr  staff  laavas  Kuwait. 

14  Saudi  Arabia  rafusas  to  aaat  with  Algarian  Srasidant  Bandjadld  to  diseusa  a 
diplosMtic  solution.  A  Saudi  official  wars  that  Irag  must  first  aaat  thraa 
conditions:  first,  withdraw  from  Kuwait:  saeond.  raatora  tha  lagltlmata  gowammant 
of  Kuwait:  and  third,  "withdraw  Iragl  troops  from  tha  iragi -Saudi  bordar."  Tha  last 
group  of  Amariean  hostagaa  is  avacuatad  from  Xrag. 

15  Irag  announcas  that  Foraign  Hlniatar  Axis  will  not  dapart  for  Washington  as  plannad 
and  says  that  "Irag  alona"  will  sat  tha  data  for  Sacratary  Bakar's  visit. 

19  Tha  Daputy  Commandar  of  U.S.  forcas  in  tha  Oulf.  Liautanant  Oanaral  Calvin  A.H. 
Wallar.  tails  raportars  that  Amariean  troops  will  not  ba  raady  to  attack  Irag  by  15 
January.  Franca  says  that  Irag'a  pullout  from  Kuwait  must  includa  "avary  aguara 
matar ." 


1991 


January 

2  KATO  announcas  that  Oarmany,  Balgium  and  Italy  will  sand  42  fightar  jats  to  Turkay 
to  rainforca  dafansas  along  tha  bordar  with  Irag. 

3  Prasidant  Bush,  saying  he  is  making  "<ma  last  attempt"  to  avoid  war.  pr(vosas  that 
Sacratary  Baker  aaat  Foraign  Hinistar  Aziz  7  to  9  January  in  Oanava  to  try  to  settle 
tha  crisis  peacefully. 

4  Aziz  agrees  to  aaat  Baker  in  Oanava  on  9  January.  Prasidant  Bush  rules  out  any 
future  aaatlng  batwaan  Baker  and  Aziz  in  Baghdad. 

6  Saudi  King  Fahd  raviaws  U.S.  and  other  troops  in  his  country,  and  says  that  Saddam 

could  escape  "any  future  punishment"  by  pulling  bis  troops  out  of  Kuwait,  adding  that 
Saudi  Arabia  would  than  support  any  negotiated  sattlamant  on  territorial  and 
financial  disputes  batwaan  Irag  and  Kuwait.  Saddam  aays  "the  results  of  this  battle 
will  ba  great,  and  all  tha  world  and  future  ganaratlona  will  talk  about  it." 

5  Prasidant  Bush  asks  Congress  to  approve  tha  "use  of  all  necessary  means”  to  gat  Irag 
out  of  Kuwait. 

9  Sacratary  Baker  holds  six  hours  of  talks  in  Oanava  with  Iragi  Foreign  Minister  Tarig 
Aziz,  but  they  fail  to  break  tha  impasse  as  Irag  shows  no  sign  of  buckling  to 
international  demands .  "Tima  for  talking  is  running  out",  Baker  says. 

10  Tha  U.S.  Congress  begins  debate  on  tha  Oulf  crisis. 
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11  U.R.  Sccrstarr  a«n*ral  Javiar  Parax  da  Cuallar,  an  routa  to  Baghdad  for  talks  with 
Saddaa,  suggaats  a  nautral  paacakaaping  forca  could  ba  daplopad  to  prasarva  paaca 
along  Irag'a  bordara  with  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  if  Irag  withdraws.  Tha  Stata 
Owartaant  raco—anda  that  Aaarlcana  living  in  laraal  conaidar  laaving—tba  latast 
in  a  sariaa  of  advlsorias  cautioning  U.S.  citisana  around  tha  world  about  thraats  to 
thair  aafatr  in  caaa  of  war. 

12  Tha  U.S.  Congraaa  authorlzaa  Praaidant  Buah  to  uaa  nilitarr  forca  againat  Iraq.  Tha 
vota  in  tha  Sanata  is  52*47:  tha  Housa  vota  is  250-183.  Bgrpt  agraaa  to  ba  part  of 
tha  attack  forca:  Stria  daclinaa  "at  tha  praaant." 

13  Sacratarr-Oanaral  Parax  da  Cuallar  ands  talks  in  Baghdad  without  ant  raport  of 
progress,  sating  that  "onlt  Ood  knows"  if  thara  will  ba  war. 

14  Parax  da  Cuallar  sats  ha  doas  not  "aaa  ant  reason  to  have  ant  real  hope"  that  war 
will  ba  averted.  Iraq's  lational  Assaablt  calls  for  a  "holt  war"  to  defend  tha 
occupation  of  Kuwait.  President  Buah  tails  Congressional  leaders  that  thara  has  bean 
"no  rat  of  hope"  tram  Iraq  for  a  dlplonatic  solution. 

15  Tha  U.R.  deadline  for  Iraqi  withdrawal  aiviras  after  all  last-ditch  divlonatic 
efforts  fail. 

16  Tha  Oulf  war  begins.  Tha  allied  forces  launch  nassiva  and  continuous  air  attacks 
against  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  Oraaca  agrees  to  U.S.  use  of  bases  and  ports  for  logistics 
support . 

18  Iraq  fires  tha  first  Scud  aisailas  at  Israel.  Saddaa  aakas  good  on  his  pronisa  to 
widen  tha  war  and  calls  on  other  Arab  countries  to  dastrot  Israel  and  tha  U.S. --not 
attack  Iraq. 

19  Tha  U.S.  sands  Patriot  anti-nlasila  batteries  and  craws  to  Israel. 

23  Clouds  and  fog  develop  over  nost  of  Iraq,  hindering  allied  air  attacks. 

24  As  adverse  weather  inprovad,  allied  bowbars  stepped  up  tha  pace  of  thair  attacks  deep 
inside  Iraq.  Saudi  officials  raport  two  huge  oil  slicks  woving  south  froai  Kuwait. 
Tha  coalition  claiaw  that  Iraq  duspad  tha  oil. 

25  Tha  U.S.  sars  Iraq  has  dalibaratalp  spilled  oil  into  tha  Persian  (hilf.  This 
represents  tha  first  in  a  series  of  anvironnsntal  terrorist  acts  perpetrated  br 
Sadda*.  This  heightens  the  ongoing  discussion  of  how  to  deal  with  Iraqi  war  crines 
against  huaaniti  and  the  anvironaant. 

28  The  unexplained  flight  of  Iraqi  war-planes  to  Iran  continued  on  a  large  scale. 
Pentagon  officials  said  nore  than  80  aircraft  landed  at  various  airfields  in  Iran. 
Iran  vowed  to  iapound  tha  aircraft  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  but  U.S.  officials 
questioned  Teheran's  intentions.  OKH'w  Pater  Arnett  interviews  Saddae  Hussain  for 
90  ainutaa. 
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29  Iraqi  troopa  attack  tha  Saudi  Arabian  tovn  of  Khafji.  Sacratarr  Bakar  and  Soviat 
Poreiqn  Miniatar  Baaaaartnpkh  iaaua  a  joint  atataaant  on  tha  Oulf  War  about  ana  hour 
bafora  Praaidmt  Buah  dalivarad  hia  Stata  of  tha  Union  Addraaa.  Tha  joint  atataaant 
aara  in  part  "that  a  caaaation  of  hoatilltiaa  would  ba  poaaibla  if  Iraq  would  aaka 
an  unaquivocal  eoanitaant  to  withdraw  froa  Kuwait."  Tha  atataaant  alao  aurfacaa  tha 
poaaibiliti  of  linkinq  tha  and  of  tha  war  with  affotta  toward  an  Arab-Iaraali  paaca. 

30  Tha  alliad  trocqp  daploraant  axcaada  SCO, 000.  Round-tha*clock  boabinq  foreaa  tha 
Xraqia  to  abandon  central  control  of  thair  air  dafanaa  arataaa>  qivlnq  tha  alliaa  air 
aupraaacr. 

31  Saudi  foreaa  aar  thar  hava  racapturad  Khafji  aftar  aora  than  30  houra  of  fiqhtinq. 

Fabruary 

3  Tha  U.S.  troop  daployaant  in  tha  Paraian  Oulf  axcaada  500,000. 

6  Sacratarr  of  Stata  Bakar  taatiflaa  bafora  tha  Houaa  Foraiqn  Ralationa  Coaaittaa 

raqardinq  lonq'tara  U.S.  qoala  in  tha  Hiddla  Eaat. 

8  Dafanaa  Sacratarr  Dick  Chanar  and  joint  Chiafa  of  Staff  Chairaan  Colin  Powall  dapart 
for  tha  Paraian  Oulf. 

12  Soviat  anvor  Tavqanr  Priaakov  arrivaa  in  Baqhdad  for  talka  with  Saddaa  Huaaain  on 
andinq  tha  war. 

13  Two  alliad  boaba  hit  a  packad  Baqhdad  buildinq  that  Iraq  calla  an  air-raid  ahaltar. 
Tha  U.S.  daaeribaa  tha  buildinq  aa  a  ailitarr  bunkar.  Iraq  aara  that  naarlr  300 
civiliana  wara  killad.  Tha  U.S.  diaputaa  Iraqi  claiaa  aa  aora  diainforaation. 

15  Iraq  aakaa  a  conditional  offar  to  withdraw  froa  Kuwait.  Tha  conditiona  includa:  tha 
withdrawal  of  all  alliad  troopa  froa  tha  Paraian  Oulf;  Iraq'a  raconatruction  paid  in 
full;  no  raatoration  of  tha  aairata  in  Kuwait:  tha  rapaal  of  tha  intarnational 
aabarqo  aqainat  Iraq  and  of  avarr  Sacuritr  Council  raaolution  adoptad  ainca  laat 
Auquat;  and  an  iaaiadiata  caaaa-fira.  Tha  alliaa  rajact  tha  offar. 

18  Soviat  Praaidant  Mikhail  Oorbachav  praaanta  Iraq  Foraiqn  Miniatar  Tariq  Axia  with  a 
plan  to  and  tha  war,  but  Praaidant  Buah  aara  it  falla  abort  of  U.N.  raaolutiona. 

20  Alliad  pilota  hava  raportadlr  flown  86,000  aiaaiona  thua  far  in  tha  war. 

22  Tha  Soviat  Union  aara  Iraq  haa  aeeaptad  an  B-point  paaca  plan.  Praaidant  Buah, 
apaakinq  for  tha  anti-Iraq  coalition,  rajaeta  tha  Soviat-Iraqi  aovaa  and  talla  Saddaa 
Huaaain  to  eoaplr  unconditional Ir  with  all  U.H.  raaolutiona  br  noon  on  23  Fabruarr 
(Eaatam  Standard  Tina)  or  faca  a  huqa  land  war. 

23  Tha  U.S.  ultiaatua  axpiraa,  apparantlr  with  no  withdrawal  or  notification  to  tha  U.H 
of  an  Iraqi  pullout.  Dafanaa  Sacratarr  Dick  Chanar  aara  alliad  foreaa  hava  baqun  a 
"larqa-acala  qround  oparation"  aqainat  Iraqi  foreaa  in  Kuwait.  Tha  alliaa  fir  1.200 
aiaaiona.  Sinca  17  januarr,  23  Aaaricana  wara  raportad  killad,  34  woundad  and  9 
alaainq.  Fiva  alliad  Arab  aoldiara  wara  killad,  20  wara  woundad.  Aaarican  foreaa 
hava  loat  27  planaa  to  data;  othar  alliaa  hava  lost  9. 
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24  Oanaral  H.  IToraan  Schwarzkopf,  CoiMndar  of  tha  allied  forcaa,  eaya  that  the  ground 
offanslva  (along  a  300-Bila  front)  haa  bagun  with  draaatie  auccaaa,  achieving  ita 
first  objective  in  just  10  hours.  He  sera  that  5,500  prisoners  have  been  taken  and 
that  allied  casualties  are  extreaely  light.  The  allies  fly  1,500  aissions.  Baghdad 
radio  says  "the  enaay  attack  baa  failed  utterly." 

25  Vnits  of  the  2nd  Marine  Division  reportedly  reach  the  outskirts  of  Kuwait  City.  Soae 
20,000  Iragi  prisoners  have  reportedly  been  taken.  U.S.  troops  report  their  first 
contact  with  tragi  Republican  Ouarda  units.  Baghdad  Radio  aimouneea  at  5:35  p.a.  SST 
that  Saddaa  haa  ordered  his  troops  to  withdraw  fron  Kuwait.  The  White  House 
guas'ions  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  withdrawal  order.  Allied  troops  are 
ordered  not  to  attack  unaraed  troops.  However,  retreating  coabat  troops  aust  be 
considered  as  executing  a  aovaaent  of  war  and,  therefore,  aust  be  engaged  and 
neutralized.  Aaerican  ecanandere  list  aore  than  270  Iraqi  tanks  destroyed  in  2  days. 
An  Iraqi  Scud  aisaila  deaolishes  a  barracks  in  Saudi  Arabia,  causing  28  deaths  and 
100  woundad. 

26  On  the  third  day  of  the  ground  war.  Iraqi  forces  streaa  northward.  Saddaa  Hussein 
calls  the  aove  a  withdrawal.  President  Bush  says  that  Saddaa  "is  trying  to  claim 
defeat  in  the  aidst  of  a  rout",  and  calls  it  a  retreat.  One  allied  force  pushes  deep 
into  Iraq,  outflanking  the  Republican  Guards,  while  a  second  drive  pushes  farther 
into  Kuwait  to  liberate  the  capital.  Fleeing  Kuwait  City,  Iraqi  troops  leave  behind 
tanks  and  weapons  but  take  thousands  of  Kuwaiti  hostages  with  then.  Advance  elements 
of  Aaerican,  Saudi  and  Kuwaiti  forces  aove  cautiously  into  Kuwait  City.  A  tank 
battle  between  Iraqi  and  U.S.  Harinea  rages  at  Kuwait  International  Airport  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  To  date,  coalition  forces  have  destroyed  wore  than  400  Iraqi 
tanka. 

27  After  consulting  with  General  Schwarzkopf  about  the  situation  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 
President  Bush  orders  a  cease-fire.  The  President  declares:  "Kuwait  is  liberated. . . 
Iraq's  aray  is  defeated. . .Our  military  objectives  are  net." 

28  An  Iraqi  nilitary  spokasaan  issues  a  statement  over  Baghdad  Radio  ordering  units  at 
the  battlefront  not  to  open  fire.  A  letter  froa  Tariq  Aziz  is  circulated  in  the  U.H. 
stating  that  Iraq  agrees  to  comply  fully  with  all  U.H.  resolutions. 

March 

2  The  U.H.  Security  Council  adopts  Resolutions  686,  deaanding  that  Iraq  cease  all 

hostile  actions,  return  all  POW's  and  detainees,  rescind  annexation,  accept 
liability,  return  Kuwaiti  property  and  disclose  mine  locations.  The  Resolution  is 
adopted  11-1-3,  with  Cuba  against,  and  Teasn,  China  and  India  abstaining. 

6  President  Bush  addresses  a  joint  session  of  Congresa  on  the  victory  in  the  Persian 

Gulf  War  and  says  "aggression  is  defeated. . .The  war  is  over." 
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MOTES 


1.  Tab  1  of  thif  Appandix  ia  a  Matrix  which  dapicta  tha  capability  of  tha  Ira^i  Military  bafora  and 
aftar  tha  Paraian  Oulf  War.  Jaaaa  Blackwall,  Military  atrata^iat  and  axpart  with  Tha  Cantor  for 
Strata9ic  and  Intamational  Studiaa  (CSIS).  indicataa  that  ainca  tha  war  andad  Saddaa  Huaaain  haa 
Movad  forward  to  rabuild  bia  Military  araanal.  Although  aeonoMie  aanctiona  hava  inhibitad  bit 
afforta  aignifieantly,  Iraq'a  prograat  it  ataady;  Iraq  could  toon  hava  a  aiaaabla  and  vary  danqaroua 
eonvantional  araanal.  Indaad.  Mr.  Blackwall  wama  that  wa  ahould  not  ovarlook  Saddaa' a  afforta  to 
rabuild  hia  eonvantional  foreaa  aa  wa  focua  on  hia  nuclaar  capability. 

2.  Tab  1  of  Appandix  B  la  an  artlela  by  Rapraaantativa  Lot  Aapin,  Chairaan  of  th*  Houaa  Araad 
Sarvieaa  Caamittaa,  antitlad  "Winninq  tha  War  and  Loaing  tha  Paaco  in  Saddaa  Huaaain'a  Iraq.”  Thif 
articla  dataila  tha  raeord  ainca  tha  Paraian  Oulf  war  andad.  It'a  not  an  ancouraqlnq  rundown  and 
about  tha  traaandoua  lialtationa  of  aconoaic  aanctiona  in  attaining  political  objactivaa.  Tha  aoat 
frightaning  aapact  of  tha  articla  it  tha  advanead  atata  of  Saddaa  Huaaain’a  nuclaar  waapona  prograa. 
Tha  U.S.  and  tha  world  eonaunity  badly  aiaealeulatad  hia  nuclaar  capability,  aa  wall  aa  hia  balliatic 
aiaaila  capabllitiaa  and  ehaaical  and  biological  waapona.  Had  wa  allowad  1$  to  24  aontht  (or  aora) 
for  tha  aanctiona  to  work,  it  could  hava  baan  davaatating.  Evan  aftar  a  naaaiva  Military  dafaat. 
Saddaa  atill  daflaa  tha  aanctiona  and  continuaa  hia  dataraination  to  aequira  or  build  nuclaar 
waapona,  aa  wall  aa  rafina  hia  biological  and  ehaaical  waapona.  Ha  ia  confidant  that  ha  can  outlaat 
Haatarn  willingnaaa  to  iapoaa  aconoaic  aanctiona  and  tough  intarnational  inapactiona. 


Sourcaa 


Oary  Hufbauar,  Jaffray  Schott  and  Klabarly  Elliott,  and  thair  book  antitlad  Econoaic  Sanctiona 
Raconaidarad"Hiatorr  and  Currant  Policy;  various  iasuas  of  Tha  Wall  Straat  Journal.  Tha  Financial 
Tiaaa.  Tha  Washington  Poat  and  Tha  Haw  York  Tiaaa;  and  inforaation  papers  froa  Tha  Haritaga 
Foundation. 
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Not  one  to  be  pressured  by  any  leader,  country  or  institution,  Saddam 
treated  the  world  coaomunity  with  total  contempt.  Indeed,  he  answered  diplonacy 
with  a  series  of  counterproductive,  provocative  actions.  And  his  provocaticms 


weren't  unanticipated.  As  colunnist  Tony  Walker  of  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  put 

it  in  his  article  entitled  "Saddam  Versus  the  World",  "Judsinc  by  his  (Saddam's) 

record  of  war  and  peace,  no  one  can  have  any  confidence  that  even  when  faced  with 

insuperable  odds,  as  seems  the  case  now,  he  will  not  backdown."  In  his  book 

Republic  of  Fear.  Sami r-al -Khali  1 ,  an  Iraqi  dissident  wrote: 

"When  Saddam  tells  the  world  that  if  it  were  within  his  power  he 
would  start  World  War  III  before  ever  relinquishing  office 
voluntarily,  he  aieans  exactly  that.  With  pecple  like  this, 
distinguishing  between  a  genuine  intention  and  a  propagandist ic 
flourish  is  inherently  difficult.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  tend 
to  believe  their  own  utterances." 

True  to  form,  Saddam  onved  precipitously  away  from  peace  and  tempted  war 
with  his  every  word  and  action.  Anaong  other  things,  Saddam: 

*  lied  about  his  intentions  to  withdraw; 

*  systemically  looted  and  dismembered  Kuwait; 

*  caomitted  hideous  crimes  against  humanity; 

*  mined  the  waters  of  the  Persian  (kilf  and  Kuwaiti  oil  wells; 

*  annexed  Kuwait  and  installed  his  own  military  governaent; 

*  declared  war  on  the  U.S.-led  coalition; 

*  called  for  the  overthrow  of  King  Fahd  and  President  Mubarak; 

*  threatened  worldwide  terrorism;  and 

*  promised  to  use  his  weapons  of  mass  destruction  against  his  Arab 
neighbors  and  Israel. 

What's  more,  throughout  the  pre-war  period,  he  increased  the  tempo  and 
magnitude  of  his  own  military  buildup  along  the  Saudi  border.  In  fact,  by 
December  1990,  he  had  680,000  troops  deployed  in  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq. 
Moreover,  he  alarmed  and  angered  the  world  by  taking  thousands  of  Western 
hostages  as  "human  shields,"  using  them  as  his  own  personal  instruments  of 
propaganda  and  psychological  warfare. 


In  studying  this  sanctions  case,  it's  inportant  to  ke^  in  mind  the 
chronological  context  of  Saddam's  actions  (see  Appendix  C).  Without  a  doubt,  his 
inflexibility  had  a  crucial  impact  on  the  decision  to  abandon  the  sanctions  and 
go  to  war.  Contrary  to  what  the  wishful  dreamers  predicted,  Saddam  never 
exhibited  anything  but  contoopt  for  every  rational  voice. 

From  the  outset,  he  made  it  clear  that  Iraq  could  and  would  endure  any  and 
all  hardships.  He  resisted  diplomatic  overtures  at  every  turn  and  defiantly 
disregarded  all  U.N.  resolutions — as  he  continues  to  do.  He  resumed  his  quest 
for  power  and  openly  challenged  the  world  to  a  game  of  "chicken" — a  gamble  he  was 
convinced  he  could  win.  According  to  the  Colonel  James  Pardew,  the  Army’s 
Director  of  Foreign  Intelligence,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Intelligence: 

"Saddam  sought  to  devour  quickly  and  cheaply  Kuwait  and  its 
resources.  Ibis  would  enable  him  to  dominate  (X*EC  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  as  the  oiost  powerful  coodbined  economic-military  power  in 
the  area.  The  Iraqi  population,  accustomed  to  centralized  direction 
from  Saddam  Hussein  and  broadly  resentful  of  the  wealth  and  position 
of  the  Kuwaiti  population,  largely  supported  the  seizure  of  Kuwait." 

"Facing  increasing  international  reaction  over  the  invasion, 
Saddam's  policy  thereafter  was  designed  more  for  deterrence  and  a 
negotiated  settlement  than  wau'f ig^ting.  Saddam  aiay  never  have 
intended  to  fight  the  coalition.  Certainly,  when  he  invaded  Kuwait, 
he  could  not  have  believed  that  in  a  period  of  months  he  would  be 
engaged  in  combat  with  U.S.  military  forces.”  (1:17) 

Notwithstanding  his  uncompromising  acts  of  contempt,  it  was  actually  Saddam 
hiaoself  who  guaranteed  the  success  of  the  first  proig  of  the  President's 
strategy.  And  he  did  it  with  his  own  military  incompetence  and  indecisivmiess. 
Ine:qplicably,  he  stewed  his  military  aggression  at  the  Saudi  border— a  strategic 
blunder  of  major  significance. 

Just  as  the  U.S.  had  miscalculated  his  intentions  before  the  invasion, 
Saddammisread  the  military  situation  after  the  invasion.  All  that  stood  between 
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his  army  and  the  Saudi  oil  fields  was  a  Saudi  battalion  of  reserves  and  a  handful 
of  Gulf  Cotter  at  ion  Council  forces.  (2:531)  This  strategic  mistake  gave  President 
Bush  the  time  and  space  he  needed  to  plan  and  execute  a  massive  military 
deployment  of  troops,  warplanes  and  carrier  battle  groups.  And  he  was  able  to 
complete  the  entire  deployment  without  any  military  opposition  from  Iraq 
vdiatsoever.  Saddmn's  blunder  gave  the  U.S-led  coalition  166  days  of  uncontested 
response  time  to  deploy  a  massive  joint  and  combined  force  into  the  most  siodern 
seaports  and  airports  in  the  world,  using  unchallenged  sea  and  air  lines  of 
ccmmini  cat  ions  to  top  it  off. 

Ibanks  to  Saddam's  military  incompetence  and  hesitancy,  and  President 
Bush's  personal  diplomacy  and  decisiveness,  the  strategy  of  the  President  worked 
better  than  anyone  expected —  at  least  the  first  prong. 
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Ammx  E 

DIPLOMACy.  WOT  NEGOTIATIONS 


In  trying  to  find  a  formula  for  success,  President  Bush  never  followed  a 
sanctions-cmly  policy.  He  understood  that  diplomacy  and  sanctions  would  fail 
without  the  threat  or  actual  use  of  force.  His  diplomatic  leverage  depended  on 
shutting  down  Saddam's  economy  and  putting  an  offensive  military  capability  on 
the  ground. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  eidiaustive  efforts  were  tried  by  the  U.S.  and 
other  nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Great  Britain, 
and,  of  course,  the  U.N  Secretary-General.  In  fact,  diplomacy  was  underway  with 
Iraq  well  before  Saddam  ordered  the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Most  of  the  diplomatic 
initiatives  are  outlined  in  the  chronology  at  Appendix  C.  Key  dates  in  the 
sequence  include:  27  and  31  July;  1,  12,  22  and  25  August;  1,  2,  10  and  24 
Septend>er;  1,  3  and  22  October;  11,  14-15  and  30  November;  2,  8,  9  and  15 
December;  and  3,  4,  6,  9  and  13  January  1991. 

By  any  oieasure,  the  world  comnunity  worked  hard  to  find  a  diplomatic 
outcome  to  forego  economic  sanctions  or  the  use  of  military  force.  Everyone  knew 
that  diplomacy  was  the  quickest  way  to  defuse  the  crisis  and  the  least  costly 
alternative  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  important  to  note  that  the  U.S.  wouldn't  concede 
anything  to  Iraq  and  refused  to  negotiate  with  Saddam.  Indeed,  the  U.S. -led 
coalition  agreed  not  to  "negotiate  down"  from  the  U.N.  resolutions  or  reward 
Saddam's  aggression.  Despite  some  early  pressure  from  some  countries  to 
negotiate  a  coiig>romise  solution,  the  U.S.  wouldn't  provide  a  "face-saving"  device 
or  gesture.  Doing  so  would  allow  Saddam  to  claim  victory.  This  was  totally 
lanacceptable. 

Ibe  U.S.  also  wanted  to  avoid  the  so-called  "nightmare  scenario."  Under 
this  scenario,  Sa<kiam  would  execute  a  partial  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  and  ask  the 


world  coomunity  to  accept  it  as  a  pretext  for  a  negotiated  settleoient  of  Saddaco's 
grievances.  The  adninistration  feared  that  such  a  situation  would  split  the 
coalition  and  give  Saddam  the  victory  he  sought.  Accordingly,  the  President  aude 
it  clear  that  a  partial  withdrawal  would  be  unacceptable. 

For  the  laost  part,  the  U.S.  held  firm  to  its  policy  of  c^^sing  any  type 
of  negotiations  with  Saddam.  However,  in  his  speech  to  the  U.N.  on  1  October, 
the  President  did  give  subtle  assurances  that  he  wouldn't  attack  Iraq  if  it 
completely  and  unconditionally  withdrew  from  Kuwait.  Similarly,  General  Colin 
Powell  emphasized  that  the  allies  didn’t  want  war  and  described  U.S.  policy  as 
"carrot-and-stick."  However,  the  carrot  was  Iraq's  withdrawal.  Without  complete 
withdrawal,  Saddam  would  get  the  stick — war  and  a  crushing  military  defeat. 

On  30  Novendber,  the  President  promised  he  would  "go  the  extra  mile  for 
peace"  and  agreed  to  send  Secretary  Baker  to  Iraq  for  "direct  talks"  with  Saddam. 
Predictably,  Saddam  refused  to  meet  with  Secretary  Baker,  saying  he  was  "too 
busy."  Instead,  he  sent  Foreign  Minister  Tariq  Aziz  to  the  U.S. 

At  the  outset.  Secretary  Baker  stated  flat’y  that  "direct  talks"  weren't 
negotiations;  they  were  intended  to  ensure  that  Saddam  understood  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis — no  more,  no  less  (1:112)  As  with  every  other  opportunity,  Saddam 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  talks.  No  amount  or  mixture  of  diplomacy  worked 
with  him;  he  rejected  each  and  every  diplomatic  overture  out  of  hand. 

On  7  February  1991,  while  coalition  air  power  pounded  Iraqi  military 
targets  around-the-clock,  Secretary  Baker  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conmittee.  In  his  opening  statement,  he  described  the  many  peaceful 
diplomatic  avenues  that  were  tried  but  failed.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  his 
testimony: 

"In  the  166  days  between  the  invasion  of  Kuwaix,  on  August  2,  1990 

and  the  expiration  of  the  U.N.  deadline  for  Iraqi  withdrawal  on 
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January  15,  1991,  I  personally  held  over  200  meetiniTS  with  foreign 
dignitaries,  conducted  10  diplomatic  missions  and  traveled  over 
100,000  miles.  For  over  6  1/2  hours,  I  met  with  the  Iraqi  Foreign 
Minister — 6  1/2  hours  in  which  the  Iraqi  leadership  rejected  the 
very  concept  of  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  even  the  mention  of 
withdrawal.  As  you  know,  many  others  also  tried — the  Arab  League, 
the  European  Coraminity,  the  U.N.  Secretary-General,  Kings, 
Presidents,  and  Priaie  Ministers.  None  succeeded  because  Saddam 
Hussein  rejected  each  and  everyone. "(2; 14) 
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AmasDix  F 

U.W.  RESOUmOWS 


RESOLUTION 

NIMBER 

DATE 

ADOPTED 

RESOLUTION 

*660 

2  Aucrust 

*  CratdeoBned  the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Deaanded 
Iraq's  unconditional,  iaaediate  withdrawal 
and  called  cm  both  countries  to  begin 
negotiations.  (Adopted  14~0;  Yaiaen  did  not 
participate. ) 

*661 

6  Auffust 

*  laposed  a  trade  and  financial  eabargo  on 
Iraq  and  occupied  Kuwait.  Established  a 
special  sanctions  ccaBiittee  to  iapleosent  the 
resolution.  Called  upon  U.N.  Meoabers  to 
protect  the  assets  of  Kuwait  around  the 
world.  Called  for  restoration  of  Kuwait's 
legitimate  govenaient.  (Ad<^ted  13-0;  Cuba 
and  Yeaien  abstained.) 

•662 

9  August 

*  Declared  Iraq’s  annexation  of  Kuwait  null 
and  void.  (Adopted  by  unanimous  vote.) 

*664 

18  August 

*  Donanded  the  ianediate  release  of 

foreigners  from  Iraq  and  Kuwait  and  the  right 
of  diplomats  to  visit  their  nationals. 
Insisted  that  Iraq  rescind  its  order  closing 
diplomatic  and  consular  missions  in  Kuwait. 
(Adopted  by  unanimous  vote.) 

•665 

25  Augxist 

*  Called  upon  U.N.  siembers  with  ships  in  the 
region  to  enforce  saictions  by  inspecting  and 
verifying  cargoes  and  destinations.  (Adc^ited 
13-0;  Cuba  and  Yemen  abstained.) 

•666 

13  Septeoaber 

*  Reaffinoed  that  Iraq  was  responsible  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  foreign 
natiimals.  Specified  guidelines  for  the 
delivery  of  food  and  medical  sui^lies. 
(Adopted  13-2;  Cuba  and  Ymen  against.) 

•667 

16  Septeoaber 

*  Ccmdemned  Iraqi  aggressicm  against 
dlploaaats  and  diplomatic  conpounds  in  Kiwait. 
Desaanded  the  inmediate  release  of  foreign 
nationals.  (AdU^ted  by  unanimous  vote.) 

•669 

24  Septeodjer 

*  Bi|4aasized  that  only  the  special  sanctions 
coamittee  had  the  power  to  permit  food, 
medicine  or  other  humanitarian  aid  shipaaents 
to  Iraq  or  occupied  Kuwait.  (Adopted  fay 
unanimous  vote.) 

*670 


25  September 


•674 


•677 


•678 


29  October 


28  November 


29  November 


*  Expanded  the  economic  enibarg:o  to  include 
air  traffic  in  or  out  of  Iraq  and  Kuwait, 
eccept  for  himanitarian  aid  authorized  the 
special  sanctions  coomittee.  Called  on  U.N. 
mend>er  nations  to  detain  Iraqi  ships  that 
could  be  used  to  break  the  naval  embargro. 
(Adopted  14-1;  Cuba  against.) 

*  Demanded  that  Iraq  stop  mistreating  Kuwaiti 
and  other  foreign  nationals.  Reminded  Iraq 
that  it’s  liable  for  damages  to  foreigners 
or  their  property  resulting  from  the  iia^asion 
and  occupation  of  Kuwait.  (Adopted  by 
unanimous  vote.) 

*  Condeoned  Iraq's  attempts  to  change 
Kuwait’s  demographic  composition.  Also 
oondemed  Iraq's  destruction  of  Kuwaiti  civil 
records.  (Adopted  by  unanimous  vote.) 

*  Demanded  Iraq's  unconditional  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  by  15  January  1991.  Authorized 
U.N.  mendbers  "to  use  all  necessary  oieans"  to 
bring  about  Iraqi  withdrawal  after  that  date. 
(Adopted  12-2;  China  abstained;  Yemen  and 
Cuba  against.) 
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APPPPIX  G 

THE  POSTS  OF  WAITING— EOCfOlIC  AND  MILITitt.Y  FACTORS 


IVhat  are  some  of  the  economic  costs  to  the  other  countries  as  a  result  of 
sanctions?  Statistics  published  early  in  the  crisis  bv  The  New  York  Times »  The 
WashingtCTt  Post.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  The  Financial  Times  indicated  that 
countries  worldwide  would  suffer  substantial  economic  costs  as  a  result  of  the 
odjargo.  Gary  Hufbauer,  Jeffrey  Schott  and  Kimberly  Ann  Elliott  compiled  many 
of  these  costs  in  their  book  Economic  Sanctions  Recwisidered — History  and  Currait 
Policy.  Of  course,  these  costs  are  beins  constantly  t^>dated,  but  I  will  use  some 
of  their  nuoibers  in  the  parafirraphs  below  to  show  the  sifi^nificant  eccHiomic  costs 
associated  with  implementing  a  sanctions  policy.  Although  I  can't  discuss 
classified  material  in  this  paper,  it's  important  to  point  out  that  there  are 
other  costs  that  go  beyond  those  published  in  open  sources. 

Reports  indicate  that  Turkey's  trade  with  Iraq  was  approximately  $2  billion 
a  year — 2%  of  Turkey's  GNP.  Additionally,  Turkey  stands  to  lose  at  least  $400 
million  in  revenues  from  the  closure  of  its  oil  pipeline.  Iraq  also  owes  Turkey 
about  $800  million,  idiich  they  will  probably  never  collect  from  Saddam. 
Moreover,  Iraq  supplied  Turkey  with  af^roximately  60%  of  its  oil  needs.  Coupled 
with  massive  refugee  problans,  Turkey  is  truly  feeling  the  pain. 

Jordan's  trade  with  Iraq  was  $900  million  a  year,  about  2S%  of  its  annual 
output.  Jordan  also  sent  40%  of  its  exports  to  Iraq.  And  it  imported  over  90% 
of  its  oil  from  Iraq  as  well.  Jordan  claims  it  will  lose  over  $2  billion  a  year 
as  a  result  of  enforcing  the  embargo.  This  includes  $200  million  in  ejqports 
(mostly  food),  $200  million  in  fees  for  goods  passing  throui^  Jordan  and  another 
$300million  in  "workers'  remittances."  Jordan  will  also  lose  about  $190  million 
in  aid  from  Iraq.  And  Iraq  owes  $295  million  to  Jordan  which  it  will  never  pay. 

Ecypt  stands  to  lose  $2  billion  a  year.  Indeed,  it  already  has  a  foreign 
debt  of  $50  billion.  Of  course,  the  U.S.  has  stq;>ped  in  to  forgive  some  of 


E?ypt ' s  debt — about  $7.5  billion 


Pakistan's  balance  of  payments  deficit  is  expected  to  increase  by  $1.1 
billion  as  a  result  of  the  eeidbargo.  Reports  also  indicate  that  Pakistan  will 
lose  $600  million  in  increased  oil  imports  and  $300  million  in  workers' 
remittances. 

Other  co\mtries  are  suffering:  substantially  as  well.  Japan  will  have  to 
make  major  adjustments;  it  normally  inports  12%  of  its  oil  from  Iraq  and  Kuwait — 
440,000  barrels  per  day.  Iraq  owes  $16.5  million  to  Hungary  and  an  estimated  $1 
billion  to  Bulgaria.  Poland  estimates  that  they  will  lose  $1  billion  in  arms 
sells  and  construction  contracts,  and  another  $500  million  in  exports  yet  to  be 
paid  by  Iraq. 

Brazil  will  also  suffer.  It  paid  an  extra  $1.6  billion  for  oil  in  1990  and 
will  have  to  draw  on  foreign  currency  reserves  needed  to  service  its  $115  billion 
foreign  debt. 

The  European  Coamunity  (EC)  as  a  whole  relied  on  Iraq  and  Kuwait  for  11% 
of  its  total  oil  inports.  Denmark's  economy  will  be  especially  hard  hit  because 
it  imports  54%  of  its  oil  from  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 

Besides  the  economic  costs  cited  above,  there  are  other  costs  associated 
with  waiting  for  the  sanctions  to  work  as  well.  Because  the  success  of  the 
endbargo  and  strategy  depended  on  a  massive  military  coalition,  the  impact  on 
military  readiness  and  morale  had  to  be  considered  by  Presidofit  Bush. 

Military  units  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  could  only  train  so  much  and 
wait  so  long  in  sudt  an  unforgiving  environmoit.  Waiting  too  long  takes  a  toll 
in  military  terms;  precision  and  spirit  gradually  suffer  a  decline.  The 
President  had  to  factor  this  in  to  his  decisioiaiaking.  Moreover,  he  decided 
early  in  the  crisis  not  to  implement  a  rotation  policy,  because  doing  so  would 
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send  the  wrong  signal  to  Saddam  and  effectively  replay  a  policy  that  failed  in 

Vietnam.  In  essence,  the  troops  would  stay  until  Iraq  witMrew.  But  they 

wouldn't  stay  indefinitely.  By  deferring  the  rotation  policy,  the  President  let 

Saddam  know  that  tiaie  wasn't  on  his  side. 

With  U.N.  Resolution  678,  the  President  sent  another  message  that  both  the 

coalition  troops  and  Saddam  understood.  He  set  a  deadline  after  vdiich  the  use 

of  force  became  a  viable  option.  This  put  Saddam  on  notice  and  gave  a  warning 

order  to  the  allied  troops  to  be  prepared  for  military  action.  Instead  of 

allowing  Saddam  to  control  the  agenda,  the  President  took  control  of  the 

timetable.  Secretary  Cheney  explained  the  logic  in  this  fashion: 

"The  Iraqi  Amy  is  still  in  Kuwait,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
economic  sanctions  alone  will  get  it  out.  Logically,  there  can  be 
no  such  guarantee,  because  sanctions  are  a  tool  of  persuasion.  They 
seek  to  influence  an  adversary's  decision,  but  ultimately  they  leave 
those  decisions  to  the  adversary.  We  can  never  guarantee  that  he 
will  be  persuaded.  That  is  why  the  President  decided  to  develop  the 
option  of  the  use  of  force  to  evict  the  Iraqis  from  Kuwait,  should 
it  become  necessary  to  take  the  decision  out  of  Saddam's  hands." 

"If  we  take  an  approach  of  relying  solely  on  sanctions,  we  would 
cede  that  initiative  to  Iraq.  Such  a  policy  would  give  Hussein  a 
long  breathing  space  in  which  he  could  concentrate  his  efforts. 
Because  he  could  ignore  a  possibility  of  a  military  option,  he  could 
use  the  breathing  space  to  work  around  the  embargo,  break  up  the 
alliance,  enhance  his  military  strength  in  Kuwait,  and  move  ahead  on 
his  nuclear  weapons  program.” 

"Those  who  would  have  us  rely  indefinitely  on  economic  sanctions 
alone  need  to  face  the  possibility  that  they  will  fail  to  achieve 
our  aims.  Such  a  failure  will  have  very  serious  ctmsequences  and 
those  consequences  must  also  be  faced." 

Secretary  Baker  endorsed  the  view  of  Secretary  Cheney  by  saying: 

"Waiting  not  only  gives  Saddam  time  to  break  the  sanctions  but  its 
imposes  costs  on  us.  As  we  wait.  Saddam  will  ccHitinue  torturing 
Kuwait,  killing  it  as  an  nation.  As  we  wait,  he  will  continue 
manipulating  hostages,  attempting  to  break  the  coalition.  As  we 
wait,  he  will  continue  to  fortify  Kuwait,  to  build  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  and  to  acquire  a  nuclear  weapons  capability. 
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As  we  wait,  he  expects  other  issues  to  deflect  our  attention,  weaken 
our  resolve,  and  dissolve  the  international  coalition.  And  as  we 
wait,  the  burden  of  Saddam's  crimes  weighs  heavier  on  the  world. 
Tbat  is  why  we  must  make  credible  our  preparations  to  use  force." 
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APPENDIX  H 

WORKS  WORTH  READING  IN  THE  STUDY 
OF 

ECONOillC  SANCTIONS 


•  International  Economic  Sanctions;  The  Cftses  of  Cuba.  Israel,  and 
Rhodesia  by  Donald  L.  Losnan 

•  Economic  Sanctions  Reconsidered— History  and  Current  Policy  and 
Economic  Sanctions  Reconsidered— Supplemental  Case  Histories  by 
Gary  C.  Hufbauer,  Jeffrey  J.  Schott  and  Kimberly  A.  Elliott 

•  Economic  Sanctions  and  International  Enforcement  by  Margaret 
Doxey 

•  Economic  Sanctions;  Theory  and  Practice  by  Mauriel  J.  Grieve 

•  International  Economic  Sanctions;  Improving  The  Haphazard  U»S. 
Legal  Regime  by  Barry  E.  Carter 

•  Economic  Sanctions  by  Robin  Renwick 


